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A Slight improvement on perfection. 
Technics compact disc players. 


Technics compact disc players. And the digital compact disc. 
Together they've given you what no conventional audio 
system can: the perfection of musical reality. 

So with Technics, what you hear is not just a reproduction 
of a performance, but a re-creation of it. 

But occasionally even the musical perfection of a compact 
disc can be marred by fingerprints, dust or scratches. So the 
Technics SL-P2 compact disc player has improvements like an 

comercr advanced error correction system, designed to 
(OIIS(G compensate for those imperfections. To help ensure 
oisiraL auDIo that the sound you hear is still completely flawless. 

You also get sophisticated, convenient controls. Such as 
15-step random access programming so you can play any 
selection. In any order. And all of this can be controlled from 
across the room with Technics wireless remote control. 

The digital revolution continues at Technics. Perfectly. 
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The science of sound 
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“FLYON WALL". 














Produced by Angus & Malem Young_Albert Productions 
FEATURING 
DANGER, STAND UP, SHAKE YOUR FOUNDATIONS AND SINK THE PINK. 
Look for AC/DC On Tour this Fall! 
And watch for AC/DC's “Fly On the Wall” video which will be available for sale Summer ‘85 | 
at select video and music retailers, exclusively on Atlantic Video. 
(Available on VHS HiFi ond Beta HiFi) 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking ls Dangerous to Your Health. 
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Who's Who, What's What, and Why 


The other day, someone from the record 
industry told me of another music 
magazine that was “going more new 
wave” to compete with us. 

They haven't got a prayer. For a start, 
to compete with us they'd have to find 
our heart within the swirling blue- 
gray fog of our routine creative neurosis, 
., decode the passionate, maddening, 
inspired, and blind-luck composition 
of SPIN, and we can’t do that ourselves 

Anyone wishing to emulate the 
editorial formula of this magazine should 
first go out and enlist the most unlikely 
editors that person can find. Any number 
will do, the more the merrier—meetings 
are more fun and less decisive, issue 
closings are more hectic and 
argumentative as the sound of creative 
egos being crushed crackles 
pathetically along the corridor like so 
many eggshells being stamped on, and, 
as you know, misery loves company, 
company hates misery, and so the more 
company you have around deadlines, 
the less misery. 

As to this matter of editors, more 
advice: if they look like they might be 
sane, reliable, good editors, don’t 
hire them. We've tried those. They don’t 
work out. (No deference to them, who 
might, in all fairness, suggest that it 
is the magazine at fault in this particular 
instance.) No, you must look for misfits. 











This is a prime example of the blind 
luck | had starting this magazine, 
because | didn’t know what | know now, 
and in my attempts to assemble an 
efficient, conventional staff, failed 
gloriously and wound up with a bunch 
of geniuses: Cohen, Langlais, O'Brien, 
Rasen, Gehr, Berens, Cummings, and 
Brevitz. Sort of a publishing Dirty 
Dozen. You couldn't get better if you 
tried. 

Part of copying SPIN has to include 
predicting it. This is impossible. It may 
have been possible if we had ever 
decided where we were taking the 
magazine. We didn’t. We like not 
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knowing, and anyway, as you probably 
gathered, any logical sequence of 
propositions is beyond this editorial 
corps and exceeds our collective 
attention span. 

Being myself a dedicated artist, a 
concerned editor, and a seasoned 
publisher, | know where I'd like to take 
the magazine, I'd like to take the 
magazine to Hawaii. 

What other tips can we offer potential 
competitors? Let’s see, on the next 
page, in our letters section (yes, our 
letters section—we finally started 
it; threw a couple of million-dollar 
advertisers out to make the space, but 
what the hell2), we print Glenn O'Brien's 
memo, which has become our in- 
house glossary. Another revealing (all 
too revealing!) incident: a contributor 
sitting around one day talking to Ed and 
me made a few references to some 
obscure groups and movies. We let it 
pass the first few times, not wishing 
to embarrass her, but finally Ed, irritated, 
said “Who's that?” “You guys should 
g0 to more movies,” offered the gentle 
person. “Listen,” returned Ed, whom 
one of our writers calls the most brutal 
man in show business, “we don’t 
listen to records, go to concerts, see 
movies, read anything, or watch TV." 
Ignorance as pure editorial? You see 
examples of it everywhere, 

If you wanted to emulate SPIN‘s fifth 
issue, you'd also have to have gone 
through the frustration and anxiety and 
simple exhaustion. This one was tough. 
We may not know where we're going 
from issue to issue, but during an issue 
we get an idea, and that’s when the 
problems start. Eventually we pulled all 
the elements together and pulled off 
what we wanted. 

We sent Lydia Lunch to interview Pat 
Benatar. For those of you who don't 
know who she is, she’s one of the most 
provocative, outspoken, sexy, and 
brilliant performers in rock. She's the 
woman on the cover. Oh, it’s Lydia 
some of you might not be familiar with 

Lydia is violent. | would say 
“aggressive,” but the word couldn't 
withstand the pressure, would 
disintegrate from the tension of 
inadequacy. She is a magnificent writer 
and an inspired poet, but at the risk 
of damaging more of the English 
language, | will say, as an 
understatement, that she is rather definite 
in her opinions. When she’s pessimistic 
about something, she makes the 
lugubrious wallowings of Franz Kafka 
look like the deranged cheeriness of Mr. 
Rogers. Lydia Lunch is not your average 
interviewer. When last | saw her, 1 
didn’t: | heard her on the other side of a 
closed door at SPIN, howling into a 
tape recorder the epilogue to her article 
(page 40) 


James Truman is one of the best 
young writers alive today. The thing is, 
he may not be alive much longer. IF 
HE DOESN'T GET HIS BLOODY 
STORIES IN ON TIME, I’M... . (its 

K., I've got a hold of myself now). 
Let me just say this to you, the innocent 
reading public: an English ‘magazine 
once assigned James to write about a 
new group. It took him three years 
to finish the piece. Just before he did, 











‘Anton Corbin 


the group broke up. | think that says it 
all. For us, Truman wrote about a new, 
indefatigable, and irresistible contender 
for Captain All-America: Chuck Norris, 
(page 46). 

Jessica Berens, who is so, so, so sadly 
leaving us on what I hope is only a 
leave of absence, wrote an outstanding 
piece on New Order (page 18). 

Steven Ratiner is a splendid writer 
working out of the North Pole. He 
wrote the superb piece on George 
Thorogood (page 24) and doesn't really 
live at the North Pole, but why should 
we give our competition all our secrets? 

This month we expanded Andrea 
‘Enthal's Underground column (page 34). 
It continues to intrigue, entertain, 
inform, and illuminate so much good 
music basically starved of recognition. 

Check out John Leland’s piece on 
Rubén Blades (page 68), the Panamanian 
who is often referred to as his country’s 
Bruce Springsteen. Which is misleading 
and unfair and basically inaccurate. 


—Bob Guccione, Jr. 


(Above) New Order's old order: that’s 
an Curtis, who committed suicide, 
looking back at us in Anton Corbijn’s 
haunting photograph of Joy Division. 
(Left) Lydia Lunch. (Far leit) Bob Geldof, 
who Barbara Pepe interviewed (page 21). 
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Letters 


Any magazine can color opinion by 
careful editing of its letters page. Any 
magazine can publish the good letters, 
if only the ones from the publisher’s 
mother, It would be easy to hide the 
angry, hateful mail and present an 
innocuous, rose-tinted impression of an 
anonymous public. But we wanted to 
come clean from the beginning, and so 
to inaugurate what we hope will 
become a lively, intellectually 
stimulating, and insightful column (but 
which probably won't), here are some 
letters from people, er, less than 
enamored with us. This also keeps us 
humble (especially when some of 

the letters come from my mother), and 
being a humble magazine is a good 
thing. It keeps us on our toes, editorially 
acute, and, perhaps best of all, | don’t 
have to pay the staff very much, because 
Itell them we're a humble magazine. 


Dear SPIN: 


In your first issue, you say you are 
to give Rolling Stone competition. 
ike to ask one question: when will 
you attempt this? SPIN is cheap, boring, 
and dumb. It isn't exciting, nor is it 
irreverent. This is, of course, 
understandable since its creator is Rupert 
Murdoch, the King of Trash. It resembles 
a supermarket gossip magazine. Even 
the quality of print and paper is poor. 
Face it, you are way below Rolling 
Stone’s standards. Stick to checkout 
magazines. 

‘A faithful Rolling Stone magazine 
subscriber, 








Shannon Harding 
Richmond, IN 


You're right. There is no need for SPIN, 
and |, for one, don’t want it. Why 
don't you take Daddy's money and do 
something other than kill trees wit 





'M. M. Venus 
No address 


To: SPIN Editorial Personnel 
From: Glenn O’Brien 
Subject: Killed Stories 


In the future, killed will refer to only the 
stories that are assigned, put through 
punitive rewrite, and then rejected. 

Rejected will refer to stories that are 
not assigned and not paid for. 

Crushed will refer to all stories that 
are accepted and then rejected. 

Compacted will refer to stories that 
are accepted, rejected, reaccepted, and 
rerejected. 

Impaled will refer to all stories that 
are neither accepted nor rejected for a 
period of four months or more. 

Flayed will refer to stories that are 
rewritten by punitive editors so that the 
writers no longer recognize them but 
are paid anyway. 

These terms will be used from now 
‘on or else, 


C.0.B. 


Waiting impatiently for the next issue of 
SPIN to arrive at the bookstore, thoughts 
of “Did my letter get printed?” crossed 
my mind with frequency. Looking 
through the new issue of SPIN, the 
thought of “Oh, no letter section; in 
fact, nothing of interest whatsoever” was 
emblazoned across my mind. With 

the first issue of SPIN, | was excited 
about the U2 article—not much else, 
but | thought it would pick up in ensuing 
issues. But to no avail. | am accosted 
with “SPIN has been received as the 
breath of fresh air it promised to be,” 
while I read stagnant articles by right 
wing assholes and I see ads for a cousin 
Penthouse subsidiary, New Look. Now, 
really, grow up. 


PS. | see here in your Top Spin page, 
“Letters to SPIN Magazine or its 
editors are assumed intended for 
publication...” Does this mean 
you intend to print letters? 


Ramona Friedman 
Los Altos, CA 


I'm afraid | must take issue to Bart Bull’s 
(21) spiteful and caustic rant on John 
Fogerty, “Reborn on the Bayou” June 
1985). 

Aside from the fact that Mr. Bull’s 
overbloated opinions are decidedly 
racist and myopic, many of the “facts” 
he uses as ammunition have been 
distorted and convoluted beyond 
recognition, bending history to fit the 
author's own twisted journalistic 
vendetta. 

‘When I refer to Bull’s drivel as being 
racist, I’m not only referring to his 
liberal use of racial slurs (nigger, spook, 
tar baby, wimpy white, etc.), but also 
his old-hat charge that the capacity 
to deeply feel and emote is determined 
and limited by race. The most fervent 
of Fogerty’s singing is more soulful than 
anything Ray Charles has crooned 
since 1966 (is a black man capable of 
singing country music?)! 

As | reread Bull’s piece of trash, 
which puts a pockmark on an otherwise 
great new publication (| loved the 
Centerfield review, juxtaposed with a 
review of his unreleased Hoodoo 


| have a comment on your sadly short 
article on Alison Moyet. She is a favorite 
‘of mine, and | have been following 
her since Yazoo started in Great Britain. 
| was pleased to see the article, but 
the comparison of Moyet's figure to that 
of a 747 was not only offensive to me 
and unduly cruel to her, but also 
misleading to those unfamiliar with her. 
Moyet’s remarkable voice and 
exceptionally stunning face make her 
infinitely sexier than battery-operated, 
hip-gyrating Barbie dolls like Madonna. 
Please, keep your reviews restricted 
‘to music and not dress sizes. 


D. Cardith 
No address 


John Leland’s lamentably narrow-minded 
review of Simple Minds’s latest, “Don’t 
You” (June), climbs to the greatest 
heights of blinkered absurdity. 


J. Ballion 
Boston, MA 

















album), an eerie, reggae-influenced 
beat (not unlike the closing song on 
Fogerty’s latest LP) forces its way into 
my brain, Suddenly, a bitter little nursery 
thyme emerges: “Spinn Kant Winn 
with a writer like him / Don’t watch 
your publication decline.” 

‘Oh, well, Bull probably Kant Danz 
either! 


Ken Settle 
Westland, MI 


This letter is in response to Elliott 
Murphy's article on “Murph the Surf” 

in the third issue of SPIN. Why is the 
author glad that a convicted murderer is 
free? What is so romantic about this 
man who has no regard for human life? 
I think you are an asshole, Mr. Elliott 
Murphy. 


Betty Vatsitt 
Los Angeles, CA 


'm gonna nitpick and point out that 

you did indeed spell the word weird 

wrong by spelling it wierd. No offense, 

but it is hard to establish credibility 

when you misspell five-letter words. 
Stay W-E--R-D, 








Nils Bernstein 
No address 


Got the first issue of SPIN, and am 
afraid it will be my last. You say you 
leave out the politics. You also leave out 
concern and social responsibility, 
more needed than ever during Reagan 
Il, Liked reading about Madonna, 
Bronski Beat, etc., but not articles about 
(or by) bigots and antihumans like 
fanatical Stryper, Wally George, and Joe 
Bob Briggs. Decide whether you want 
an audience of junior John Birchers 

or open-minded young Americans. 





Harley Maron 
No address 


Marcus Nispel 


Re: The Fogerty Brothers and the history 
of Creedence: | loved Volume One, 
Number One; | hated Volume One, 
Number Two! 

‘Mr. Bart Bull neglected to research 
the article on Creedence and is guilty of 
the rock ‘n’ roll sin of irresponsible 
journalism. Mr. Bull is also a racist— 
just read the article again and you'll see 
what | mean. 

| have enclosed the first three chapters 
of my forthcoming book, which | hope 
you will reprint with my permission, 
along with early photographs and a 
photocopy of the very first recording by 
‘Tommy Fogerty & The Blue Velvets. 
demand a retraction of Mr. Bull’s ar 
and a written apology from you and 
Mr. Bull. The damage has already been 
done! 





le 


Warm regards from Arizona, 
Tom Fogerty 


cc: Mr. Bart Bull 
Fantasy Records Personnel 
Ms. Terri Hinte 
‘Mr. Phil Jones 
Mr. Ralph Kaffel 
Mr. Gerald Rothberg 
Norman Rudman, Esq. 
‘Mr. Lenny Waronker 
WEA Records Personnel 
‘Mr. Jann Wenner 
Ms. Dede Whiteside 
Mr. Saul Zaentz 
Harris Zimmerman, Esq. 
File 


| have completed reading most of your 
second issue (June). My critique as a 
music fan and musician is as follows: 
your neo-right editorial slant is bullshit— 
when will Bob Guccione ever lead 
instead of follow? The Los Lobos article 
was interesting and informative. The 
Fogerty story was very light. Wally 
George should meet Boy George and 
learn to relax and get laid more often. 
David Earl Jackson should learn the 
definition of the word faith before he 
makes any more feeble attempts to 
review Van Morrison. All in all, SPIN is 
at best mediocre! But keep trying. 





Bennett Mewhauser 
Madison, WI 


Your magazine is worse than the 
National Enquirer and all those other 
‘trashy magazines put together. 

‘Your cover story on Madonna 
represented her as a sleazy sex symbol 
who is stuck on herself. | don’t think 
you should start off your first issue 
in this way. Catching the people's eye 
with the caption “Madonna Confesses” 
is okay, but the trashy way you 
represented Madonna was filthy 
and uncalled for. | hope that in the future 
you will do a cover story on Madonna 
that is unbiased and informs the public 
about her life as well as her success. 

An avid Madonna fan, 


April Eyerman 
No address 


The Don't-Call-Us, 
We’ll-Call-You letter of 
the month 


Dear Bob: 


Picked up my first copy of SPIN. In the 
spirit of constructive criticism, here 
are my beefs: 

1, The layout is terrible, the choice of 
art poor, | realize from my reading 
that you are a Renaissance man . . . but 
hey, turn the layout over to someone 
else (a form-follows-function adherent). 

2. Your color separations suck. 
Maybe color doesn’t reproduce well on 
this stock (is it heat-set on Super- 
Calendar paper?). Most of the B&W 
looks great. 

3. Too gray. Rambling edi 
make way for good art. 

4. This Henry Rollins represents all 
the crazed ego-trippers who try to jump 
‘on the Hunter Thompson Gonzo train, 
‘Well, that train left the station years 
ago. Rollins is not funny. He is not even 
‘outrageous. He's just another of the 
poor writers who thinks by injecting 
himself into the story we can all laugh 
with him, Really, we all laugh at him. 

(And by the way, Executive Editor 
Edward Rasen seems to be an 
accomplice in this Rollins tripe—he 
took the photo in the July issue, There 
are people out there who know good 
writing and demand it, Rasen should 
stick to photography.) 

Bob? What gives? And what the heck 
are these Biff Products things you pass 
for cartoons? 

Thanks for letting me get these things 
off my chest. I wish you the best of 
luck with SPIN—it's really needed now 
that Rolling Stone has lumbered even 
closer to the tar pit of Yuppie-dom, 

By the way, I’m an award-winning 
reporter, columnist, critic, and magazine 
editor (Music City News) who now 
works for Kentucky Governor Martha 
Layne Collins. For a price | will come 
out of retirement and help you out. 





rial could 


Barry Bronson 
Lexington, KY 
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Aerosmith; 
Sweden’s Imperiet; 
Elvis Costello; 

Kid Creole 

and the Coconuts; 
Jandek; 

Chef Boy-ar-dee. 


Edited by Jessica Berens 


The toxic twins of hard rock, 
Aerosmith’s Joe Perry and 
Steven Tyler, are on TV 
campaigning against drunk 
driving. “We know you're not 
used to seeing us like this,” 
the commercial starts. Hell, no. 
‘Two years ago, you couldn't 
get a bet that either one could 
stand up without falling down. 

“We were trying to revitalize 
our reputation,” Perry says. 
“in the industry it was ‘Steven 
and Joe are junkies,’ and 
whether or not it was true, it 
really poisoned our 
relationships with a lot of 
business people.” 

Aerosmith was one of the 
most powerful raw rock bands 
of the ‘70s, but dope, hard 
drugs, strong liquor, smashed 
hotel rooms, midnight jet 
jaunts, sex, and temper 
tantrums became more 
important than the music. 
After years of incessant touring 
and four platinum albums in 
a row, Aerosmith ended the 
decade split up and stoned out. 

But the images of the past 
were irresistible. Tyler strutting 
across huge arena stages 
screaming classic hits like 
“Dream On,” “Walk This 
Way,” or “Lord of the Thighs.” 
Perry's caustic guitar cutting 
through your brain like a stee! 
knife. Stuff too hypnotic to 
waste, so last year they 
regrouped—and dried out. 

“On this last tour, we looked 
at each other and promised 
we'd both take Antabuse 
just for the tour,” Tyler says. 
“‘\'d fallen off the stage, going 
back to my old tricks again.” 
(Antabuse inhibits the body 
from breaking down alcohol. 
‘One drink while you're on 
the drug causes vomiting, heart 
palpitations, and dizziness.) 

The 1984 reunion tour 
blasted house records and 
flipped out a new generation 
of rock critics. In the ‘70s, 
writers complained that 
Aerosmith was a cheap 
imitation of the Rolling Stones. 
or Led Zeppelin. True or not, 
Aerosmith fans couldn't have 
cared less. 

“There's nothing like an 
Aerosmith groove, a good rock 
‘vy’ roll band,” says Tyler. 
“Everybody out there is trying 
to do something new, which 
is great. We do that, too, 
but Aerosmith is still 
Aerosmith.” 

Word got out that Tyler and 
Perry had gone straight, and 
they were asked to do the 
anti-drunk driving campaign 
‘on Boston's WBZ-TV, and 
this spring, they helped 


promote New Hampshire's 
youth jobs program. 

“’s not that we've 
straightened up our act,” Tyler 
insists, “because we haven't. 

\ can’t say that drugs made us 
write any worse, because 

we certainly wrote a lot of 
good albums doing drugs. It's 
just that when | think of a 
needle now, | think of it as 
what's gonna go down on our 
new piece of vinyl.” 

“The bad-boy image we've 
incurred hasn't stopped. We 
haven't stopped wrecking 
dressing rooms or putting 
promoters up against the wall 
and scaring the shit out of 
them,” Perry is quick to say, 
lest fans fear they have totally 
regained their senses. He 
searches for a way to describe 
the experience of being an 
Aero-Man. “We're like a squad 
of soldiers, but in the same 
war. Like we win battles.” 

“We make our roadies wear 
khaki and camouflage our 
equipment,” Tyler says. 

“We don't have to make 
‘em. They want to. That’s why 
they're hired,” Perry says. 
Soldier of Fortune magazine— 


Man, we're so straight we 
sleep in fishing-rod cases. 
Above, Steve Tyler and Joe Perry. 
Left, Steve Tyler again. 


My look is pretty normal now, 
but | have my contrived 
moments. | tied a sweater 
around my waist for a 
television show. There was no 
necessity for that. 


—Paul Weller of 
the Style Council 


Without music, life would be a 
mistake. 


—Nietzsche 


the 50-ways-to-kill-your- 
enemy guerrilla guide—lies 
around the studio. They have 
a subscription, 

This summer, they expect to 
finish their first album in six 
years. Tyler and Perry are 
charged up. One cut, “My 
Fist, Your Face,” has the high- 
decibel, angry, lean Aerosmith 
|. Another song, 

ie,” has Perry's 

Buitar linked with a synthesizer 
for the first time. His “Let 

the Music Do the Talking” 
{from the Joe Perry Project’s 
1980 album) is revamped with 
new three-voice harmony. 
‘One song Tyler is fiddling with: 





Yak, yak, yak 

Lord, you give me the bends 

Your head's in jail, my poor 
aqualung 

Like the reason a dog has so 
‘many friends: 

‘Cause he wags his tail instead 
of his tongue. 


It's still a basic rock rave-up 
for Aerosmith. They're keeping 
to the sound of “putting an 
old Stratocaster into the fucking 
amp and turning it up and 
letting it fly,” says Perry. But 
now they're all over 30 and 
heading back to the firing line. 


—Kate Lorinczi 
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Hector Boiardi, founder of 
Chef Boy-ar-dee Foods, a 
staple in most punk and new- 
wave diets, died this summer, 
a day before Walter 
Mcllhenny, maker of Tobasco 
sauce. Boiardi was 87. 

The company he started in 
1928 was originally called 
Chef Boiardi, but his customers 
and salesmen had difficulty 
pronouncing it, so he changed 
it to the phonetic spelling. 

Born in Piacenza, Italy, 
Boiardi came to the US. in 
1917. He worked in hotels in 


Kid Creole and the Coconuts 
sashayed into the limelight 
in 1978, when denim and 
leather were required nighttime 
camouflage and everyone 
knew who Stiv Bators was. 
Then, according to the Kid 
(a.k.a, August Darnell), “along 
came a band that recalled 
the Cab Calloway and Glenn 
Miller days, We marked the 
return of spectacle and the 
integration of dramatics. Kids 
came to see us because they 
liked the way we dressed up.” 

The shows were fun, fun, 
fun. Fronted by the zoot- 
suited Kid, 13 members 
married salsa, reggae, and 
rock, highlighted by three 
energetic Coconuts pouting, 
tilling, and winking. They 
weren't the white vocal 
equivalent of the Supremes, 
but thanks to tight 
choreography (by the Kid's 
wife, Adriana, a.k.a. Kaegi the 
Coconut) and even tighter 
costumes, no one seemed to 
mind. At all 

They were swallowed whole 
by Europe's style-starved 
music fans but consistently 
failed to make an impression 
on home turf, Although the Kid 
has been out of the spotlight 
for a couple of years, he hasn’t 
lost his genius for attracting 
attention. “We're still a freak 
show,” he admits, mustache 
twitching like a beached 
tadpole, “but it has always 
been my belief that wherever 
we play, we're loved. It’s 
difficult for people to 
understand us on records, but 
the goal this year is to conquer 
America. We don’t want to. 
play massive halls, although we 
could in New York and Miami 
We are cabaret-oriented, 
and you lose the little details 
of the show in big halls,” 





So the ringleader takes his 
circus on the road again 
for a tour of Europe and 
possibly the States. This time 
the flamboyant cabaret will 
be restrained. “The Lifeboat 
Party was too expensive,” 
shrugs Darnell, referring to the 
1983 celebration of 
Doppelganger, which spawned 
two hits. 

Darnell’s sense of self-irony 
is finely tuned. He’s 34 now. 
“1’m old—older than I've 
ever been before—and the 
older | get, the harder the ideas 
are. Thrills are few and far 
between; it’s hard to get 
inspired. Six years ago my big 
inspiration was Bob Marley, 
but after reggae was 
slaughtered by the British 
groups, it lost its appeal to 
me.” The new album, In Praise 
of Older Women and Other 
Crimes, albeit superficially 
effervescent in musical 
approach, reflects this more 
somber mood. “Animal Cop” is 
about police brutality; 
“Caroline Was a Dropout” 
speaks for itself 
“Dewopsalsaboprock” (written 
by his longtime sidekick 
Coati Mundi) and “Endicott” 
(the single) hark back to their 
frothy, light-hearted days. 

“The album is so commercial 
it's scary," sighs the sardonic 
Mundi, a man with a head like 
a boiled egg and a suit adorned 
with a Cabbage Patch Doll 
and pin saying “This city 
sucks.” “We don't know what 
we're going to do with all 

the money.” 

The team, surprisingly, is 
still intact. “This year | want to 
highlight the band more,’” 
says Darnell. “A lot of them, 
when we come off the road, 
are broke and have to sweep 
the streets or become doormen 
and things. It’s not all 
glamour—maybe for me and 
Mundi, but not for these poor 
chumps.” “Don't,” Mundi 
advises young musicians, 











New York and Greenbrier, 
West Virginia, where he was 
in charge of catering the 
reception for Woodrow 
Wilson's second marriage. 
Later he moved to Cleveland 
and opened a restaurant 
The food was so popular that 
customers asked for portions 
of pasta, sauce, and cheese 
to take home. That’s when 
Boiardi decided to sell it 
‘Among those mourning the 
passing of their favorite chef 
are Joey Ramone, the Beastie 
Boys, the Offs, D.O.A., Gang 
Green, the Aborted, the 
Dead Kennedys, Steve Stiletto, 
and Scott Cohen 


“spend all your money on tour. 
Save it so people don’t come 
up to you when you're 
cleaning windows in New 
York and say, ‘What are you 
doing, | saw you play in 
Paris.” 

This year’s tour is called the 
Malibu Beach Club Leisure 
Tour. “We all have on 
yesterday's bathing suits,”" says 
Adriana, who designs them 
“We want people to walk 
in and be blinded. The colors 
and prints will not work 
together, purposely." 

The multiethnic ensemble 
does not fit easily into white- 








trash video formats or radio. 
station playlists; the music, 
although irresistible, is not easy 
to categorize. Thank goodness, 

To increase the band’s 
chances of getting airplay, the 
Coconuts are pushing to the 
fore: they have a solo album 
scheduled for release later this 
year, and a 15-minute cameo 
spot during the show. 

Cheryl, a Coconut and 
proud of it, says, “Nobody 
knows who we are here, so we 
have a lot of ambition left 
Whatever problems Creole has 
with MTV and radio stations, 
if three white women singing 





George DuBose 


pop can't get their videos 
played on MTV, no one can. 
Then people will say, ‘Oh, 
you're part of Kid Creole and 
the Coconuts. 

So watch out. They're 
determined. “I've gotten 
success, | know what it’s all 
about, and I’m sort of happy 
and complacent, which is 
dangerous,” notes Darnell 

But other times | know that if 
| die before conquering 
America, I'll die an unhappy 


man 


—lessica Berens 


® Bill Productions, 1988 
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American music 
under fire in 
Mideast 


In his continuing battle against 
the decadent West and every- 
thing it stands for, Muammar 
Qaddafi, headman of Libya 
(the guy who dresses like 
Michael Jackson), has ordered 
the confiscation of all Western 
musical instruments in the 
North African nation. It was 
the biggest roundup of re- 
corded music since the Aya- 
tollah record roundup in 











Iran some years ago, and the 
biggest record burning since 
the Chicago White Sox's 
“Disco Sucks” night (the occa- 
sion of the last forfeited ball- 
game in major league history). 

Some of the items confis- 
cated in the Libyan crackdown 

3 pedal steel guitars 

1 dobro 

4 fiddles 

1 Jew's harp (the owner was 

shot) 

2 mandolins 

397 washtubs 

43 Charlie Pride LPs 


—Glenn O’Brien 





Did you know that? 


If you accidentally leave your 
turntable on, an album will 
revolve 17,520,000 times in 
one year. 

Alice Cooper's real name is 
Vincent Furnier. 


Ed McMahon was an original 


member of The Four Seasons. 
‘When you open up a 
checking account, the name 
on the sample checks the 
banker will show you is Jim 
Morrison, 
The Woodstock Music and 
Arts festival was not held 
in Woodstock, New York. 
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Dave of Sam and Dave is 
not named Dave. 
There is one mistake on this 


page. 





—Glenn O'Brien 


Jandek 


Jandek is a virtually unknown 
poet living deep in the heart 

of Texas who records eerie 
poems on a primitive reel-to- 
reel tape recorder in his 
apartment. Then, with money 
he earns as a machinist, he 
presses 300 albums that are 
sold by mail through obscure 
underground newsletters. Nine 
albums have been released 

in this manner during the last 
five years, and a tenth, simply 
called Nine-Thirty, should 

be available sometime this 
year. Small matters, such 

as tires for Jandek’s car, affect 
the production schedule. 

Jandek’s songs are so sparse, 
so obscure, and so downright 
unusual that most normal 
people cannot listen to them 
for more than a few moments. 
“The rocks crumble, unto 
dust they die,” croons Jandek, 
in a monotonous, atonal 
voice. Some listeners 
involuntarily fidget, others 
scowl and sneer before making 
snide remarks, and a few 
assume a fetal position or lapse 
into a catatonic state. These 
strange and extreme reactions 
are real, not figments of our 
imagination. It is for those 
very reasons that fans eagerly 
await and purchase each 
new album. 

Uninitiated listeners may 
think that Jandek sounds like a 
drug-warped hippie moaning 
surreal poetry while playing an 
obnoxiously out-of-tune guitar. 
And there is room here for 
argument. However, Jandek 
insists that he tunes the guitar 
for each recording session, 
in fact, every song, but rather 
than use traditional methods, 
he creates unconventional 
tone scales that match the aural 
imagery. 

‘An enigmatic recluse, Jandek 
records his songs while alone 
in his apartment somewhere in 
Houston. Occasionally, he 
hits the microphone or knocks 
it over with his guitar, imbuing 
the song with a charming, 
homemade quality. Rich, 
exotic lyrics may segue into 
brief flights of frustration and 
anger, However, Jandek’s 
poetry is not all dark and 
depressing. The lyrics of 
“Nancy Sings” are suffused 
with the mystical naturalism of 
Native Americans: 


A dozen drops 

fall from your face 

Shaking the rain in a 
quiet place 

Shining clean, a fresh 
new day 

Wakes up the world in a 
fragrant bouquet 

Listen to the sound of a 
constant fall 


Skies give water for life of all 
If you reach into the air 
Rain will come to kiss 

your hair.* 


Jandek’s Six and Six album 
addresses the ebb and flow of 
people and things in everyone's 
life. “| Knew You Would 
Leave” is about a rock that 
crumbles into dust: 


The rocks crumble 
Unio dust they die 
Once hard 
Stuff of mountains 
Now soft powder among 
the sands 
Who dares crush a rock 
Oh rock 
No rock 
Reduced to the winds 
Scatter your parts 
You are not one but many 
To those you shall succumb.* 


Jandek believes that each 
person's essential spirit exists 
forever in the universe. The 
imprints made on other people 
remain eternal in the memories 
of all those involved. 

Jandek seems an incredibly 
isolated but committed artist. 
He refuses to discuss his life 
or his songs, saying only that 
each speaks for itself. Also, 
he refuses to perform in public. 


room—presumably all factual 
documents to help maintain 
the eternal spirit. The front 
cover of each album is a sparse 
visual image without words 

or title. The back covers simply 
list the songs in sequence, 
time of each track, the album's 
catalog number, and the 
label’s address. 

Jandek spends $600 for 
each release of 300 albums; 
color covers cost an additional 
$200. Everything from the 
recording tape to the shrink- 
wrap on the albums is funded 
with earnings from his regular 
eight-to-five job. So far, none 
of the albums has sold more 
than 150 copies, which makes 
this an unprofitable venture. 


The Jandek Discography: 

0739 Ready for the House 

0740 Six and Six 

0741 Later On 

0742 Chair Beside a Window 

0743 Living in a Moon So 
Blue 

0744 Staring at the Cellophane 

0745 Your Turn to Fall 

0746 The Rocks Crumble 

0747 Interstellar Discussion 

0748 Nine-Thirty 


All 10 LPs are available on 
Corwood Records at $6 per 
single album or $55 per 25- 





The mysterious rock poet is 
unknown in Houston's small 
music community except 

to the folks at the record- 
pressing factory. Some of the 
album covers, however, 
contain grainy, slightly out-of- 
focus pictures that may be 

of him. There are no known 
photographs of him. 

Other albums feature stark 
photographs of a guitar 
leaning against a wall, or 
portions of a sparsely furnished 


count box (any mix). Only 
prepaid orders can be 
accepted. To order, or for 
more information about the 
Jandek albums, write to: 

Corwood Industries 

Box 15375 

Houston, TX 77020 


—lohn Trubee and 
Edward Rasen 


* Song lyrics copyright Corwood 
Industries. 


The Grateful fed 


Not just anybody can handle 
cooking for a touring rock 
star. Can you whip up 
anything anytime? Different 
dishes for each member 
of the entourage? If so, 
you're at least in the 
running. But when a chef 
caters to those caught in the 
spotlight, it isn’t the cooking 
that’s the most difficult. 

Just ask chef Ray Sewell, 
who's gone on the road with 
the Grateful Dead and other 
rock ‘n’ rollers. 

“The musicians are on 
such a trip, an ongoing trip, 
a lot of times they don’t 
even want to eat. Up there 
on stage it’s such a charge of 
‘energy—people and faces 
and colors—there’s this 
massive stimulus taking 
place. To get a person then 
to think, to tell him it’s 
time to eat—"Man, you 
haven't eaten in along 
time”—takes just the right 
sense of what's going on. 
Sometimes you have to be 
real forceful. You have to 
demand that they eat. They 
don’t have to accept that, 
but they do because they 
like you.” 

Rock stars do seem to like 
Ray Sewell. His long black 
hair and bushy beard. His 
flower-child vocabulary. His 
unimposing manner. And, 
of course, his very likable 
canapes, veal piccata, and 
dessert omelets. Though it’s 
never been more than a 
sideline, Sewell has made a 
reputation by cooking for 
Frank Zappa, Joan Baez, Neil 
Young, John Belushi, the 
Beach Boys, Country Joe 
McDonald, Jackson Browne, 
Bonnie Raitt, and his best 
customers, the Grateful Dead 

With the Dead, it's like 
he's returning a karmic favor, 
man. Sewell, who's 34, 
grew up not far from San 
Francisco in La Honda, 
where neighbors Ken Kesey 
and the Merry Pranksters 
held some of their more 
spectacular acid tests. Young, 

y attended, he says, “not 

Bors what the source 


ofall these wild events was.” 











Later, when he did know, 
going to Dead concerts— 
“blowing it out and keeping 
my head free’—got him 
through the rigorous five- 
year apprenticeship required 
of a chef in classic cuisine 
“And for helping me to 
survive those times, which 
were so intense,” says 
Sewell, “that's brought me 
full circle to help them 
survive their scene.” 

So he turns out whatever 
is asked of him: roast beef 
sandwiches and chocolate 
cake for Jerry Garcia, two- 
pound porterhouse steaks 
with bearnaise for Phil Lesh 
(“He's got a great palate, 
real clean taste buds”), and 
for Bob Weir, a whole tray of 
bagels, lox, and cream 
cheese. The Dead apparently 
have no fear of cholesterol. 

Frank Zappa likes fried 
chicken, but his Mothers of 
Invention’s cravings are 
surprisingly refined: they 
opted for a 10-course feast 
including fettucine Alfredo, 
lobster quenelles, fondue, 
soufflés, and ices between 
courses to clear the palate. 
Bonnie Raitt also goes 
continental, but only drinks 
carrot juice, Neil Young 
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ordered poached salmon 
with hollandaise sauce, 
sautéed cucumber, and 
turnip purée. Sewell notes 
that in general, performers 
like seatood, Most roadies, 
by contrast, want Heineken 
first and ribs second. 

Nowadays Sewell spends 
most of his time at the 
Tokeland Inn in Tokeland, 
Washington. No, that’s not a 
Deadhead pipe dream. 
The town and lodge, a 
national historic site that 
Sewell co-owns, are named 
for Chief Tok (“a really 
famous chief—really, really 
together”), Here on the 
shores of vast Willapa Bay, 
Sewell is establishing a 
retreat from rock intensity. 

“There are a lot of people 
in the business|who need 
this kind of thing,” he says. 
“The straight world tries 
to accommodate these heavy 
performers, but it doesn’t 
do it for them. After a few 
days here, they've slowed 
down enough to remember 
certain things inside of 
them.” | 

Like whatever Ray Sewell 
last served. 


—George Blooston 


Street credibility 
is a profit margin 
as thin as Elvis 
Costello’s legs. 


During a recent lunch at 
Boston's Hoodoo Barbeque, 
Bono expressed surprise 
that more people hadn’t 
heard of Mother, The U2 
singer was referring not to 
Mrs. Vox but to Mother 
Records, which the band 
founded in Ireland last year 
to launch new talent. 

By coincidence, Mother's 
first single, by Irish duo 
In Tua Nua, landed the pipe- 
and-fiddle players a record 
contract with Island, also 
U2’s label. “In Tua Nua did 
not sign a contract with 
Mother, It was just so they 
could have something on 
vinyl,” says a spokesperson 

Some Boston talent may 
be next to feel the benefit of 
Mother's love. Bono left 
the restaurant clasping a 
handful of demo tapes by 
Boston pop/tockers World At 
Play and minimalist electronic 
outfit Dervish. 

Elvis Costello's 
independent record 
company is also tapping 
American talent. His London- 
based Demon Records has 
released albums by T-Bone 
Burnett, Dr. John, and 
Robert Cray. 

In a more unusual vein, 
Costello's IMP label recently 





produced an album called 
Father's Lying Dead on 

the Ironing Board, a 
collection of Berlin cabaret 
songs rendered by middle- 
aged torch singer Agnes 
Bernelle and written by 
obscure German poets and 
playwrights of the '20s and 
30s. 

Would you like to read 
that again, to make sure you 
read it right? Here goes: 

Ina more unusual vein, 
Costello’s IMP label recently 
produced an album called 
Father's Lying Dead on 
the Ironing Board, a 
collection of Berlin cabaret 
songs rendered by middle- 
aged torch singer Agnes 
Bernelle and written by 
obscure German poets and 
playwrights of the ‘20s and 
"30s. 





How to punctuate 


By Russell Baker 


Irena Paper asked Russell Baker, winner of 
the Pulitzer Prize for his book, Growing Up, and 
for his essays in The New York Times (the latest 
collectio in book form is called The Rescue of 
Ace Yaskell and Other Pipe Dreams), to help you 
ter use of punctuation, one of the printed 
fies eee pe 


When you write, you make a 
sound in the reader's head. It can 
be a dull mumble—that’s why so 
much government prose makes you 
sleepy —or it can be a joyful noise, 
a sly whisper, a throb of passion. 

Listen to a voice trembling in 
a haunted room: 

“And the silken, sad, uncertain 
rustling of each purple curtain 
thrilled me—filled me with fan- 
tastic terrors never felt before. . . 

That's Edgar Allan Poe, a 
master. Few of us can make paper 
speak as vividly as Poe could, but 
even beginners will write better 
once they start listening to the 
sound their writing makes. 

One of the most important 
tools for making paper speak in 
your own voice is punctuation. 

When speaking aloud, you 
punctuate constantly —with 
body language. Your listener 
hears commas, dashes, ques- 
tion marks, exclamation points, 
quotation marks as you shout, 
whisper, pause, wave your arms, 
roll your eyes, wrinkle your brow: 

In writing, punctuation plays 

“My tools of the trade should be your tools, to 


Ged use of punctuation can help you bua. 
more solid, more readable sentence.” 





the role of body language. It helps 
readers hear you the way you want 
to be heard. 

“Gee, De have I got to learn 


them Tie 


Dont let the rules scare you. For 
they aren't hard and fast. Think of 
them as guidelines. 

Am saying, “Go ahead and 
panctete as you please”? Abso- 

lutely not. Use your own common. 
sense, remembering that you can't 
expect readers to work to decipher 
whar youre trying to say. 

ere are two basic systems 
of punctuation: 

1. The loose or open system, 
which tries to capture the way 
body language punctuates talk. 

2. The tight, closed structural 
system, which hews closely to the 
sentence’ grammatical structure. 

Most writers use a little of 
both. In any case, we use much less 
punctuation than they used 200 or 
even 50 years ago. (Glance into 
Edward Gibbon’s “Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire,” first pub- 
lished in 1776, for an 
example of the 
tight structural 
system at its 
most elegant.) 
No matter 
which 












system you prefer, be warned: 
punctuation marks cannot save 
asentence that is badly put 
together. If you have to struggle 
over commas, semicolons and 
dashes, you've probably built a sen- 
tence that’s never going to fly, no 
matter how you tinker with it. 
Throw it away and build a new one 
toa simpler design. The better 
your sentence, the easier it is to 
punctuate. 

Choosing the right tool 

There are 30 main punctuation 
marks, but you'll need fewer than a 
dozen for most writing. 

I can't show you in this small 
space how they all work, so I'll 
stick to the ten most important— 
and even then can only hit high- 
lights. For more details, check your 
dictionary or a good grammar. 


Comma[, | 

This is the most widely used 
mark of all. It’s also the toughest 
and most controversial. I've seen 
aging editors almost come to blows 
over the comma. If you can handle 
it without sweating, the others will 
be easy. Here’s my policy: 

1. Use a comma after a long 
introductory phrase or clause: After 
stealing the crown jewels from the 
‘Tower of London, I went home for tea. 
2, If the introduc- 
tory material is 
short, forget the 
comma: After the 
theft I went home 
for tea. 

3. But use it if 
the sentence would 
be confusing with- 
out it, like this: 
The day before I'd 
robbed the Bank of 
England, 

4. Use a com- 
ma to separate 
e elements ina 
series: I robbed the 


Denver Mint, the Bank of England, 
the Tower of London and my piggy bank. 

Notice there is no comma 
before and in the series. This is com- 
mon style nowadays, but some pub- 
lishers use a comma there, too. 

5. Use a comma to separate 
independent clauses that are joined 
by a conjunction like and, but, for, 
0%, nor, or so: I shall return 
the crown jewels, for they are too 
heavy to wear. 

4 6. ie a comma to set 
off a mildly parenthetical 
word grouping that isn't 
essential to the sen- 
tence: Girls, who have 
always interested me, 
usually differ from boys. 

Do not use com- 
mas if the word 
grouping is essential 
to the sentences 
meaning: Girls who 
interest me know how 
to tango. 

7. Use a. comma in 







over the crown. 

8. And between proper names 
and titles: Montague Sneed, Director 
of Scotland Yard, was assigned the case. 

9. And to separate elements of 
geographical address: Director Sneed 
comes from Chicago, Illinois, and now 
lives in London, England. 

Generally speaking, use a com- 
ma where you'd pause briefly in 
speech. For a long pause or com- 
pletion of thought, use a period. 

If you confuse the comma with 
the period, you'll get a run-on sen- 
tence: The Bank of England is located 
in London, I rushed right over to rob it. 

Semicolon [ ; ] 

A more sophisticated mark 
than the comma, the semicolon 
separates two main clauses, but it 
keeps those two thoughts more 
tightly linked than a period can: I 
steal crown jewels; she steals hearts. 

Dash[ — ]and 
Parentheses [ ( ) ] 

Warning! Use sparingly. The 
dash SHOUTS. Parentheses whis- 
per. Shout too often, people stop 
listening; whisper too much, peo- 
ple become suspicious of you. 

The dash creates a dramatic pause 





“Pnnceuation pats body language on the printed 
direct address: Your majesty, 4estim mark, a whisper with parentheses, emphasis with an exc 


to prepare for an expression need- 
ing strong emphasis: !’ll marry you 
—if you'll rob Topkapi with me. 
Parentheses help you pause 
quietly to drop in some chatty 
information not vital to your story: 
Despite Betty's daring spirit (“I love 
robbing your piggy ” she often 


said), she was a terrible dancer. 




















Quotation marks [“ ” ] 
These tell the reader you're 
reciting the exact words someone 
said or wrote: Betty said, “I can't 
tango.” Or: “I can't tango,” Betty said. 

Notice the comma comes 
before the quote marks in the first 
example, but comes inside them in 
the second. Not logical? Never 
mind. Do it that way anyhow. 
Colon [ : ] 

A colon is a tip-off to get ready 
for what’ next: a list, a long quota- 
tion or an explanation. This article 
is riddled with colons. Too many, 





show bewildermen 
Jamation po 


maybe, but the message is: “Stay on 
your toes; it’s coming at you.” 


Apostrophe [’ ] 

The big headache is with pos- 
sessive nouns. If the noun is sin- 
gular, add ’s: I hated Betty's tango. 

If the noun is plural, simply 
add an apostrophe after the s: 
Those are the girls’ coats. 

The same applies for singular 
nouns ending in s, like Dickens: 
This is Dickens's best book. 

And in plural: This is the 
Dickenses' cottage. 

The possessive pronouns 

hers and its have no 
apostrophe. 
If you write it’s, 
you are saying it is. 
Keep cool 
You know about 
ending a sentence 
with a period (.) ora 
question mark (?). Do 
it. Sure, you can also end 
with an exclamation point 
(!), but must you? Usually it 
just makes you sound breathless 
and silly. Make your writing gener- 
ate its own excitement. Filling the 
paper with !!!! won't make up for 
what your writing has failed to do. 

Too many exclamation points 
make me think the writer is talking 
about the panic in his own head. 

Don't sound panicky. End with 
a period. I am serious. A period. 
Understand? 

Well. . . sometimes a question 
mark is okay. 


Thirst Baler 
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‘Today, the printed word is more vital than ever. Now there 
is more need than ever for all of us to read better, write better and 
communicate better. 

International Paper offers this series in the hope that, even 
in a small way, we can help. 

If you'd like to share this article and all the others in the series 
with others—students, employees, family —we'll gladly send you 
reprints. So far we've sent out over 20000000 in response to re- 
quests from people everywhere. Write: “Power of the Printed Word,” 
International Paper Company, Dept. 13SP, RO. Box 954, Madison 
Square Station, New York, NY 10010. cis ineRnaTionAL parer COMPANY 
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World Beat 


Fela Anikulapo Kuti remains 
imprisoned in Nigeria on 
phony charges of currency vi- 
lations. Reports are that he 
has been moved to a new, less 
crowded jail in the north and 
has organized concerts with his 
cellmates. Meanwhile, his 
brother Beko, a noted surgeon 
and medical professor, has 
been arrested and jailed for his 
efforts to free Fela (a prime 
example of stupidity piled 
upon outrage). In early June, a 
caravan of musicians and 
supporters began a round-the- 
world drive that started in 
Paris's Place de la Concorde, 
financed in part by the French 
government. Their purpose 

is to alert the world to the 
atrocity of Fela’s incarceration. 
And the beat goes on . . 
World Beat. That’s what the 
editors have decided to call my 
column, so | suppose a defini- 
tion of this newly ubiquitous 
term might be in order. To wit 
World Beat is just another 
name for fusion music in the 
"80s, especially the conjoining 
of African and Caribbean 
styles being played by bands 
(often multiracial) from San 
Francisco to Soweto. A fine 
example should be the release 
of a phenomenal dance album 


from pop legend Paul Simon, 
expected this October. Along 
with cuts from Los Lobos 

and Buckwheat Zydeco, Simon 
will be singing an a cappella 
tune with the Zulu choir 
Ladysmith Black Mambazo. 
The other backing tracks are by 
some of South Africa’s heavi- 
est studio musicians, including 
the Soul Brothers, and mem- 
bers of Harare. Recently in 
Hollywood, steel guitarist 
Demola Adepoju added over- 
dubs to an exhilarating new 
song called “Graceland.” 
What else could you call a 
South African rhythm with 
Hawaiian pedal ste! played 


“ina Nigerian fashion mixed 


with masterful American 
lyrics about Elvis Presley's 
mansion—but World Beat? | 
predict itll be the album of the 
year. . .. Watch for Ebenezer 
Obey’s first major American 
juju tour this September . 
Judy Mowatt’s been touring in 
support of her new Shanachie 
LP “Working Wonders.” In 
New York and Washington, 
D.C., in June she was joined 
onstage by female toaster 
Sister Carol on a cover of Bob 
Marley’s uncollected classic 
single, “Screwface,” The 

duo sounded so good, in fact, 
that Judy has decided to 
release their version on her 


own Ashandan label in Ja- 
maica. . . . Ziggy Marley's de- 
but LP “Play the Game Right,” 
with the Wailers backing Bob's 
16-year-old son, should be 
arriving in the shops as you 
read this, on EMI America. . . 
A fascinating regional reggae 
paper called Cool Runnings is 
well worth your attention. 
Write to the editors at Box 
740334, Houston, Texas 
77274-0334, for information. 
Drum and Bass is the 
latest reggae label to take 
shape in Los Angeles, with a 
quartet of new 12-inch releases 
mainly featuring the Maytones 
and all recorded in JA. 
Haile Maskel, former lead 
singer of the Rastafarians, has 
been singing background 
vocals lately on Kenny Rogers’ 
sessions. Maskel celebrated 
the release of his solo LP 
“Let's Make It” with a concert 
on Third Mesa on the Hopi- 
land Reservation in Arizona. 
Jerry Gordon, who books 
concerts on the reservation, is 
interested in talking to touring 
bands who'd like a taste of 
Native American hospitality en 
route. Call Jerry in Kykots- 
movi, Arizona, at (602) 734- 
2346. .... One Love, every- 
one! 





—Roger Steffens 
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How Swede it is. 
Bjorn punk and 
even bjorn these 
puns, a true story 
from Scandinavia. 


Now that the Scots and Aussies 
have dumped their funny 
accents and idiosyncratic rock 
‘ny’ roll on our unsuspecting 
airwaves and Lady Pank 

has lured A&R scouts to 
Poland, the next sound that's 
going to come tumbling down 
will come from Sweden. 

No, not Abba. (Such an 
event as Abba getting back 
together, coinciding with 
Bill Wyman’s Willie and the 
Poor Boys project, could 
put an end to rock ‘n’ roll as 
we know it.) 

Not since Shocking Blue's 
“Venus” made the world a 
cooler place to wear miniskirts 
has Stockholm reverberated 
with such a hip vibe, thanks to 
bands like the Nomads, Lolita 
Pop, Wilmer X, and Imperiet. 
In case you're worried about 
an invasion of funny umlauts, 
all of the bands sing in English 
{at least for Anglo audiences) 
and are extremely 
in American and Bri 

While almost every 
American dreams of 
abandoning the grimy reality 
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Roger Nisson 





of home for the presumed 
Swedish paradise of viable 
socialism, political neutrality, 
beautiful blondes, and dirty 
videocassettes, Swedes are 
fascinated with America. 
Particularly with the image of 
the beautiful loser, probably 
our funkiest contribution 
to world iconography. 
American and English bands 
dominate the Swedish charts. 
The biggest native band is 
Imperiet (The Empire), whose 
records reach the middle of 
the Top 10 and sell roughly 


The Empire strikes out 
Imperiet, clockwise from 

top left: Fred Asp, 

Per Hagglund, Christian Falk, 
Joakim Théastrém 


60,000 copies apiece for the 

independent Mistlur label 

Banging out theatrical rock that 

hits like Idiot-era Iggy Pop 

ona reckless Clash course, the 

quartet aches to be the first 

to break out of a circuit in 

which very few bands can 

make a living 
Thaastrm_ is a classic tight- 





lipped Norseman in 
conversation. Onstage, he 
turns into a maniac. Togged to 
glam perfection in a spangled 
tank top and black satin pants, 
crazed blue eyes peering 
between eyeliner and loose 
strands of shoulder-length 
brown hair, he struts and 
lunges across the stage like the 
concept rock star Bowie and 
Iggy have tried so hard to 
become. He turns the Stones’ 
“Play With Fire” into an 
intense political anthem and 
rolls over the Doors’ 
“Roadhouse Blues” with a 
theatrical bathos worthy of 
Morrison himself, 

Speaking of beautiful losers, 
Thaastrom and the band are 
all big fans of the late Gun 
Club. When keyboard player 
Per Hagglund met Gun Club 
producer Jeff Eyrich on a 
beach in Greece, he invited 
the vacationing American 
to Sweden to work with the 
band. Eyrich bit. “He was fed 
up with California and wanted 
to see the Swedish girls,” 
explains Hagglund. The upshot 
of Eyrich’s wander. and other 
lust is Bld Himlen Blues, 
the band’s sophomore LP. An 
sh-language version 
entitled Blue Heaven Blues, 
now in the final remix stage, is 
the first step toward breaking 
Imperiet out of Scandinavia. 





Like the best rock ‘n’ roll, 
the album is a protest against 
authority—in this case the 
humdrum conformity of a 
seemingly perfect affluent 
society. “The government is 
like Big Brother,” says drummer 
Fred Asp, and Thaastrém 
adds that “every song is to 
them.” This rebellious spirit, 
though a commandment in the 
rock bible, goes against the 
usual Swedish character. 
Which is why Yanks and Brits 
dominate the charts and 
why, according to Thdastrm, 
“its hard to be original in 
Sweden.” Asp explains: "If you 
start a band in Sweden, when 
you get big you get resistance 
from mob jealousy. It’s like 
a wall of people. They say, 
‘Sweden is great. You get 
to sleep, you get to eat, you 
get a bed, you have vacations. 
What are you complaining 
about? Why be in a rebellion 
when things are so good?’ "” 

Why indeed? Because a 
sanely institutional society can 
legislate all the insane spice 
out of life. Bassist Christian Falk 
complains that “there are no 
bars, no restaurants. Street life 
is nothing. You can't buy 
liquor on weekends.” No place 
for a street-fighting man, huh? 





—Iohn Ljeland 
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Make a radical depar' 





Is New Order as fascinating as its 
mystique suggests, or just a 
bland on the run? 


Article by Jessica Berens 








esus Christ, life is depressing. It’s surprising that anyone bothers to 

carry on with it. And when everything seems hopeless, someone 

tells you it’s bound to get worse. You know. You wear a pin that says 

“Life sucks, then you die.” The epidemic of teenage suicides in this 
country doesn’t shock you because youth is no excuse for living. You 
can understand why lan Curtis hanged himself, aged 23, the night before 
Joy Division was scheduled to start its first American tour. His lyrics 
were haunting, his grief-filled voice unique. But who cares? When you're 
hot, you're hot; when you're sad, you're sad. 

The death of this unassuming singer with faraway eyes was considered 
Very Important Indeed. Joy Division was to England in the late '70s 
what the Velvet Underground was to America in the ‘60s. Both bands 
attracted a fanatical cult following, and both had charismatic lead singers 
whose overriding artistic motivation was a fascination with the button 
labeled "Self-Destruct.” Some neurotics fulfill their own prophecy, 
others make Honda advertisements. 

You can hear Curtis’s suicide notes on the albums—in the hypnotic 
despair of “Digital,” for instance: “I feel it closing in/Dayin dayout/ 
Dayin dayout/Dayin dayout/Dayin dayout.” Or “Isolation”: “I’m ashamed 
of the person | am/Isolation. Isolation. Isolation.” 

The death-march quality of “Means to an End” makes it the gloom 
song to end all gloom songs. Joy Division’s music was stark, abrasive, 
sometimes simplistic, and (like the Velvet Underground's) one of the 
most important influences of its era. You can hear it in Sisters of Mercy, 
you can hear it in the Smiths, you can hear it in Echo and the Bunnymen, 
you can hear it in Bauhaus. Now a whole generation of self-obsessed 
white wimps on Valium is plaguing us with its torment and loneliness. 
Hear Tears for Fears, for goodness’ sake: “I find it kind of funny/| find 
it kind of sad/The dreams in which I’m dying/Are the best I've ever had.” 

Curtis's death perpetuated the myth that was already beginning to 
shroud the band. “It’s the perfect end, isn’t it,” says bewhiskered and 
apparently undepressed bassist Peter Hook. “It's like the Doors. It 
makes him perfect. It makes it all so glamorous and awe-inspiring. It 
makes the band really appealing.” The band is New Order now, of 
course, not Joy Division, but the early ‘80s saw it doing little to destroy 
a carefully constructed legend. You don’t see beaming boys-next-door 
staring from New Order album covers. indeed, Peter Saville’s classical 


packaging does not give the curious fan the benefit of credits, let 
alone a lyric sheet. “The songs are not statements,” explains Hook. “We 
don’t separate the lyrics from the music.” 

Factory was their fortress. That Manchester-based record company 
was founded by maverick entrepreneur Tony Wilson, whose gray-j 
policy relies on action: “We do something e we want to do it 
and find out the reasons for it after we've done it.” Independent labels 
weren't unusual then, survival was. Set 200 miles from London (still 
the heart of the British music industry), Factory refuses to give bands 
contracts, advances, or hype. It believes that if you have talent, you can 
make it. 

New Order members reap 50 percent of the profit from their record 
sales, and since they are the world’s best-selling independent band, 
they are not badly off. No swimming pools, but “we can borrow money 
to buy cars,” laughs Hook, “and we can do a lot of things other bands 
and independent record companies would like to do.” 

Like refuse to give interviews, for instance, something that helped the 
legend. They remain shy of the media, despite being the personal 
idols of most English music journalists. Consequently said writers, 
‘starved of bare facts, are inclined to eulogize the band and 
overintellectualize its output. When New Order played its first concert 
in London in 1981, Paul Morley told New Musical Express readers he 
“burst into tears” (not from boredom, presumably). Even recently, 
another writer called them the “driven snow of the soul.” Writers always 
felt there was a lot to say about New Order, but the band’s material 
did not always live up to that expectation. That’s because when it comes 
down to it, New Order is not grandiose or obscure. It is a down-to- 
earth group with a cute vocalist who sings nicely and a batch of 
charismatic dance tunes. 

“What appeals to us is simplicity,” says Hook. “Our music is 
complicated, but you get a nice, simple feeling from it.” That feeling is 
largely due to his bass lines, which, married to precise drumming by 
the darkly domineering Stephen Morris, form New Order’s musical 
character. Bernard Sumner’s lead guitar usually takes second place. Their 
inclination toward sameness stems from unashamed use of disco 
rhythms, which spawned the commercial success of hits such as “Blue 
Monday.” continued on p. 72 











New Order's credo, “We do something because 
we want to and find out the reasons 
afterward,” is lived fully by (left to right) Gillian 
Gilbert, Bernard Sumner, Stephen 

Morris, and Peter Hook. Above, Sumner, too 
clever to want stardom. 











AIN’T LOVE GRAND, 
the new album from X. 


The single, “Burning House of Love.” 
Also includes “All Or Nothing” and nine more new favorites. 





Look for the “Burning House Of Love” video on TV! 


Produced and engineered by Michael Wagener for Double Trouble Productions. 
Management: Shankman/DeBlasio—Santa Monica, CA 
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looks as if he just woke up. Standing 

at the elevator in London's 
Phonogram offices, he’s got his blue 
denim collar turned up, hair so matted 
you'd bet it hadn’t allowed a comb 
in weeks, and a blue sheaf of whiskers 
that is more than 5 o'clock shadow. 
But this is no hung over, self-abusing 
rock star; in fact, Geldof has been 
racing for hours, his panting little black 
Yorkshire terrier, Growler, at his heels. 
He was up half the night, but it was for 
a series of meetings with assorted 
factions who want to donate their time 
and money to Band Aid, Geldof’s 
idea that germinated in front of a TV set 
and blossomed into a worldwide relief 
effort to aid the starving in Ethiopia. 
After this interview, he will run off 
to still another discussion with his fellow 
trustees on the project. There's no 
time for stylists or hairdressers, and 
they're unnecessary. Geldof's scruffy 
nonchalance only makes his brooding 
looks even more appealing. Just now, 
though, he has allotted time to talk 
about his past, present, and—God and 
the record business willing—future 
with the Boomtown Rats and their new 
LP_In The Long Grass. 

Ten years before there was a Band 
Aid there was this clan of Irishmen from 
(don’t try the pronunciation) Dun 
Laoghaire who liked to play R&B songs. 
To make their name, taken from Woody 
Guthrie's Bound for Glory 
autobiography, a household one, they 
concocted silly stunts like riding into a 
club on the back of a “horse” (really 
two band members in costume) or 
giving away internal organs as prizes in 
a dance contest. Such antics earned 
them credentials in the burgeoning 
English punk movement, alongside The 
Clash, The Damned, Sex Pistols, The 
Jam, The Stranglers, ad infinitum. When 
they came to America for the first 
time, a very confused promotion man 
for their label introduced them to 
radioland by sending out dead rats 
pickled in formaldehyde. “It wiped our 
first release off the air,” Geldof ruefully 
recalls, 

An unbroken series of similar 
misunderstandings, coupled with that 
old bugaboo of being just one step 
ahead of their time, has kept the 
Boomtown Rats from scratching out any 
sort of niche in the U.S. charts since 
that ill-fated rodent debut in 1977. 
Mondo Bondo (1981) was the last 
Americans heard from these Irishmen 
(now London residents) until Geldof 
watched a BBC documeniary on the 
African famine and mobilized a record 
industry relief venture with “Do They 
Know It's Christmas?” 

“When | talk about Band Aid | mean 
all the contributors,” instructs its 
initiator, who is chairman of the 
‘organization. “To me, it’s all one since | 
speak to these people all the day.” 
Since that first English recording session 
last winter, artists from the U.S., Ireland, 
France, Canada, Wales, Latin America, 
Germany, Australia, and the West Indies, 
as well as luminaries from the classical, 
heavy metal, country, and gospel 
worlds, have added their own records 
to the marketplace. The British motor 


| t's midafternoon, but Bob Geldof 


racing industry has offered to donate its 
proceeds from the 1985 Grand Prix 
circuit, and the Victoria and Albert 
Museum in London has offered “lots and 
lots of money,” also to go into the 

pot, for Band Aid paraphernalia. There 
are Truckers for Band Aid, Builders 

for Band Aid, and Farmers for Band Aid. 
Even the British television industry 
helped out by giving Geldof interview 
time, which he used to set up the Band 
Aid structure. “I just went on telly 
‘cause they let me,” he says, smiling at 
the memory. “I actually read out lists 
on national television. | would say, 

‘I need volunteers to run this, can | have 
information on this,’ and they just let 
me use it like that. It was brilliant.” 

Even the heightened media visibility 
of their lead singer, major songwriter, 
and manager hasn't reflected positively 
on the hapless Boomtown Rats (though 
the other four members are 
wholehearted participants in his non- 
group activity). “First, it knocked 
our single on the head at Christmas [in 
England] because all the attention 
was focused on the Band Aid thing,” 
explains Geldof. “Second, it knocked 
the album [In The Long Grass] on the 
head, because the official release date 
was December 21st. We couldn't go 
with it because it would’ve been seen to 
be capitalizing on Band Aid. It would 
have been distasteful. So it killed us 
dead.” 

The intervention of several months 
hasn't lessened British press accusations 
that the Boomtown Rats are cashing in 
‘on Band Aid, which understandably irks 
Geldof. “People ask me how | divorce 
the two. | don’t divorce the fuckin’ 
two. I'm the singer of the Boomtown 
Rats. This is the result of me being 
a singer and a songwriter, that’s all. 1 
won't give that up.”” 

The English media have a “love him 
for his quotability, hate him for his 
No. 1 records” relationship with the 
always outspoken Rats leader, He 
doesn’t foresee facing the same bile in 
‘America, where probably the sum 
total of the band’s public profile is that 
they’re the ones who did “I Don’t 
Like Mondays.” “People think it’s a song 
about a girl called Brenda Spencer 
{the 17-year-old San Diegoan who 
opened rifle fire on her schoolground 
playmates], but it’s about psychosis,” the 
songwriter clarifies.."Anyway, it’s 
peculiarly Californian to me. | happened 
to be there at the time. | thought it 
was interesting that when the journalists 
rang her up as she was in the process 
of killing people, which | find 
fascinating, her reason for doing it was 
absolutely perfect. ‘I don't like 
Mondays, that’s why I'm doing i 
There doesn’t have to be a specific 
reason for doing anything. That's very 
Californian, | think.” 

The song wasn't exactly No. 1 on the 
hit parade. “It did nothing,” Geldof 
states emphatically. “It was banned, 
effectively. We were threatened with 
lawsuits, and Columbia, in a blue funk, 
withdrew the record on the first day 
of its release.” It did draw a lot of media 
attention, including a front-page story 
in Variety, but then the Rats were 
shoveled onto the slag heap of post- 
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punk, pre-MTV English new wavers and promptly for- 
gotten, despite issuing four respectable albums here 
and another in the U.K. It didn’t help that they spent 
the last two and a half years touring such out-of-the- 
way venues as India, Singapore, Malaysia, Thailand, 
and Israel—on the second day of the Lebanese inva- 
sion. “We did loads of things like that, interesting things,” 
says Geldof. “That's the way we've always been, doing 
things that interest us. We haven't gone, ‘Christ, we've 
got a hit single, let’s get out on the road and promote 
it.’ That's never been it.” 

So now, with all the flourish, hoopla, and cymbal- 
clanging of a snail crossing the road, comes In The Long 
Grass. The title was chosen carefully to clue in the 19 
Boomtown Rats fans left in the United States who might 
question where the group has been, “The Irish answer 
is ‘I've been lying in the long grass,’ which means I've 
been around but | may not have been visible,” eluci- 
dates Geldof. Not that he has any expectations that the 
media spotlight shone on Band Aid and its hundreds of 
offshoots will now reflect on his band. “I don't think 
they see the equation between me and the Boomtown 
Rats. That's unfortunate, because if you associate [‘Do 
They Know It’s Christmas| with the ideas of this record, 
it doesn’t stop. It’s the same writer. The lyrics are pretty 
typical of me. Those are more obvious because | had 
to make it obvious what that song was all about. Still, 
in the States we can’t sell a record to save our lives. 
That's the reality, and it’s been like that since day one. 
Nothin’s gonna happen, what can | tell ya?” he spews 
despondently. 

The hopelessness springs from what Geldof sees as 
years of having done everything a band can possibly 
do to accommodate its record company and the indus- 
try at large, including playing conventions and allowing 
the A&R head of their label to produce their record. 
Geldof recounts a 1979 conversation with a Columbia 
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‘executive to whom he handed a video. “He said, ‘What's 
that?’ | said, ‘A video.’ ‘Of what?’ ‘One of our songs.’ 
‘What do you want me to do with it?’ ‘Get it on tele- 
vision.’ ‘Why?’ ‘To promote the song.’ ‘But you're in 
the country, you can do it live.’ | said, ‘This is better, 
it gives the attitude of the band much better than us just 
playing live.’ He said’—Geldof drops into a typical 
U.S. disc jockey accent—" ‘You want me to go and tell 
them that this is better television than they can do? 
“You don’t have to say it, but in effect, yes.’ He went” — 
the raconteur opens his fingers to show something 
dropping from them—"and actually put it into the dust- 
bin.” 

To be perfectly fair to this label honcho, the discus- 
sion never would have taken place in today’s MTV 
world, but when it did there wasn’t really much of an 
outlet for video in the U.S. Unfortunately, the Boom- 
town Rats were just a little ahead of the explosion. 
Numerous other Geldof/industry clashes have oc- 
curred for similar reasons (Mondo Bondo was a dance 
record), or were the result of the singer's stubbornly 
perverse refusal to participate in the usual record busi- 
ness backscratching, which he sees as having to “toad 
to some wanker just because he plays a record. What 
a pathetic job. Almost as pathetic as singin’ songs for 
a living.” Radio programmers haven't forgiven him for 
voicing such sentiments at a Radio and Records con- 
vention eight years ago; journalists, he says, are “sus- 
picious” of him; and audiences reacted adversely to his 
joking remark from the stage of the New York Palladium 
that Bruce Springsteen couldn't write a song half as 
good as one of his. Geldof is the first to admit that he 
gets in a lot of trouble. “No matter what | say in Amer- 
ica, people take offense,” says the center of contro- 
versy, shaking his head, “There’ve been lots of things 
where I've been taken very literally indeed, And they 
seem to take me seriously, which | find ludicrous.” 









What he wishes would be taken seriously is the 
Boomtown Rats’ music. Standing onstage at the Ham- 
mersmith Palais just last month on the final night of the 
Rats’ 44-city U.K. tour, he thought, “It's a fuckin’ great 
band, and for 10 years it’s been a good band. It would 
bea shame if people didn’t listen. I’m not begging them 
to, I'm saying what a dreadful waste that this amount 
‘of music came from this one band and they were ig- 
nored. That they were known because their singer was 
in films and that he started this idea [Band Aid]. That's 
the thing that irritates me. Nobody else can perceive it 
like that in America.” 

Yet here he is again, taking a week off from his role 
as a snooker hustler in the movie Number One to pro- 
mote In The Long Grass from every television screen 
that's made available. Geldof uses the media to express 
his oft-combative point of view as only a former music 
journalist can do. Politics, history, literature, Ireland, 
Britain, the record business, rock stars, Africa, wealth. 
and the lack of it—all are subjects likely to be lashed 
by his restless tongue. His presence is the most viable 
tool for the band’s effort, since, he candidly confesses, 
“| don't think we'll ever be able to play here again. We 
don’t have any money as a band so we can't support 
intolerable losses, which we always made in America.” 
His hope for airplay is just about nil. “If someone plays 
it, I'm deeply grateful. If someone listens, I'm even more 
grateful.” 

So off he goes to be the ringleader of the media cir- 
cus, instructing the public that Bob Geldof, Band Aid 
creator, is also Bob Geldof, leader of the Boomtown 
Rats. Will they listen? Will the point get across? Will the 
Boomtown Rats finally get the acknowledgement and 
acclaim in America that they enjoy in Britain? Over the 
next few months the public will have the chance to 
register its opinions one way or the other at the check- 
‘out counters of local record stores. © 
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Through the 
Camera Eye 


Rush is a band with a vision. 
Now their unique musical out- 
look is artfully captured for 
you in this dazzling video 
compilation! 


Here is Rush's compelling pic- 
ture of an uncertain, futuristic 
world—fully charged with 
masterful, electrifying per- 
formances. You'll see a tightly 
crafted collection of their 
inventive videos...recent 
MTV hits, rarely-seen classics, 
high voltage concert action, 
and an exclusive preview. 


The songs and performances 
that have made Rush the plati- 
num powerhouse of progres- 
sive rock can be yours to 
watch again and again— 
THROUGH THE CAMERA 
EYE. Share the vision. 
Order now. 
INCLUDES: 

Distant Early Warning 

Afterimage * Subdivisions 
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TO ORDER CALL 1-800-222-6377 (Operators available 24 hrs.), or complete this form and mail with your check, money order or credit card information to: RCA/Columbia Pictures Home Video, 
P.O. Box 708, Northbrook, IIlinois 60065. Checks and money orders should be made payable to RCA/Columbia Pictures Home Video. 
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at $29.95 each. 
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George Thorogood hasn't let success— 
or anything else—spoil him. 


Article by Steven Ratiner 





ineteen seventy. Richard Nixon is president 

and Cambodia is invaded by the U.S. Army. 

On the home front, rock ‘n’ roll is king, 
marijuana is in plentiful supply, and protests are a 
fixture on college campuses. This is, according to 
Time, “the Woodstock Generation,” and the hot 
American bands are Crosby, Stills, Nash & Young, 
the Grateful Dead, the Allman Brothers, and the 
Jefferson Airplane (not yet Starship). 

In Somerville, Massachusetts, three friends—Bill 
Nowlin, Ken Irwin, and Marian Leighton—get to- 
gether to form a record company. Just like that. No 
money, no backing, no experience. Folk music en- 
thusiasts, they bring to their venture all the careful 
training young entrepreneurs must have: college 
degrees in political science, modern European his- 
tory, and early childhood development. They have 
two particular projects in mind: an album of banjo 
classics by George Pegram, a 60-year-old bluegrass 
musician, and another by a bouncy country group 
called The Spark Gap Wonder Boys. Pooling their 
meager savings, they dive into the business, found- 
ing Rounder Records. 

In Newark, Delaware, where the big career choice 
for a high-school graduate is either the DuPont fac- 
tory or the Chrysler plant, young George Thoro- 
good is playing street-corner concerts for spare 
change. Playing on the street is terrible, man. The 
weather's bad, it’s not good for your guitar, the 
strings get tight. . . But I'll tell you, it made mea 
very proficient slide guitarist, playing eight hours a 
day. Usually I'd just play the same song over and 
‘over. | mean, | didn't have a captive audience. Traffic 
was moving.” In his high-school yearbook, George 
Thorogood was voted (as he will tell you, not with- 
out a hint of pride) “boy least likely to succeed.” 

Alter playing on the streets for a few years, he 
formed George Thorogood and the Delaware De- 
stroyers with bassist Billy Blough and drummer Jeff 
Simon. (More recently, the Destroyers augmented 
their sound with the hot sax of Hank Carter.) Mu- 
sician friends warned them that a blues band would 
have only limited appeal, but George didn’t believe 
them. Or didn’t care. Or both, “I'd watch rock bands 
do a club with some success. And then we'd play 
the same club and just knock the place over.” 

From the beginning, George always maintained a 
certain professionalism about his performance that, 
he says, he also picked up from the older blues 
musicians: arrive on time, finish on time, work the 
band hard, drive the audience wild, build a follow- 
ing, take care of business. Before long, the De- 
stroyers had a reputation as the act to catch on the 
New England club scene. 








George Thorogood and the Delaware Destroyers 
hayé rarely been off the road since their band was 
formed a dozen years back, repeatedly crisscross- 
ing America and making visits to Canada, Europe, 
Australia, and Japan, Their national Maverick Tour, 
named after their hot new EMI America album, reg- 
ularly sells out the moderate-sized halls that the band 
prefers and occasionally packs one of the country’s 
larger spots, like the 20,000-seat Philadelphia Spec- 
trum. When Thorogood took the stage at Boston's 
Orpheum Theater, the audience spent two hours 








on their feet, dancing, cheering, stomping, and 
singing along. 

In their own ways, George Thorogood and 
Rounder Records are mavericks. Their respective 
careers make for two of the most unlikely success 
stories you could possibly imagine. They are almost 
textbook examples of how not to survive in the 
music biz. At the same time, their independence, 
intuitive sense of personal direction, and unflag- 
ging passion for their own brands of music have 
helped them create surprisingly successful enter- 
prises that seem immune to the burnout and big- 
bucks ulcers that have become trademarks of the 
entertainment industry. 

“Blues is the cornerstone of rock. If you don’t 
understand the blues, you can’t play rock guitar.” 
George Thorogood speaks with some authority: he 
is one of the most respected blues guitarists playing 
today. With the recent death of the great J.B. Hutto, 
George is one of the few remaining masters of the 
traditional slide style. Yet he doesn’t like to draw 
attention to his musicianship and would never, 
heaven forbid, refer to himself as “an artist.” “I'm 
a musician, but an entertainer first. It doesn’t stop 
at the guitar, if you see what I'm saying. The guitar 
is my prop to pull off the show.” 

Modesty, yes; but this is part of Thorogood's es- 
sential sense of himself as well. Ever since he was 
a young boy, George was a natural showman look- 
ing for an audience. All he needed was a vehicle. 
And he chose the guitar—or, in some ways, it chose 
him. “I'd hear music by Hound Dog Taylor and 
Howlin’ Wolf and John Lee Hooker and just couldn't 
get enough of it. 'd hunt record shops and buy all 
the blues | could get.” He once said it was also 
groups like the young Rolling Stones that galvanized 
his dreams. “I got their first couple of albums and 
said, ‘This is what | am." | didn’t know who | was till 
they came along and told me. 

George Thorogood claims not to care much for 
making records. “We're a blues and boogie band. 
Our job is to get an audience to dance and have 
fun.” When | asked why he worked so hard to first 
get his band onto vinyl, he had a concise rationale: 
“Auditions. | didn't want to travel around doing au- 
ditions. Ever again. | knew you needed a record to 
get past that. Then you could say, ‘Here. This is what 
we do, and here’s our phone number.’ ” That may 
well be the secret to eternal happiness: keep your 
goals simple. George's certainly were. “I was fed up 
going to see John Lee Hooker or Chuck Berry and 
there'd be this really awful band opening up for him 
or playing back-up,” he says. “Some band that wasn’t 
really connected with the music. That's basically what 
we wanted to do: to be the opening band for some- 
‘one like John Lee Hooker or Muddy Waters. | used 
to call and pester them all the time. The manager 
would say, ‘No, John’s only paying his opening band 
$50.’ | told him, ‘Hell, we'll do it for nothing!’ ” 








Depending on who you talk to, striking the De- 
stroyers’ first record deal was either a difficult piece 
of work or an impossible one. The Rounder Records 
people remember the caution they felt in 1976 be- 
cause George's electric music was so different from 
that of the rest of their artists. Says Ken Irwin: 
“Rounder was formed to record roots music. We 
liked George's music, and it certainly was strongly 
based on the blues. But the question was how close 
to the roots we should stick.” 

Why did George want the tiny Rounder? “I 
thought a record company was a record company. 
What's the difference. | didn’t know then what it 
meant if a company had $5 billion in the bank or 
empty pockets. Besides, no one else would really 
listen to us. | had to phone Rounder almost every day 
for six months before they agreed to record us.” 

Both sides agree that the decision was finally made 
after a benefit gig for the family of Hound Dog Tay- 
lor. The Rounder people could feel the blues roots 
in George's playing. “And they were one hard- 
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working band,” adds Irwin. “Those were the qual- 
ities we looked for in a group. We just decided to 
take a chance.” Rounder issued a first pressing of 
4,500 albums. “Forty-five hundred records!” George 
whistles. “I remember thinking, ‘We're there, man! 
We're big!’ 

His first album, George Thorogood, offered the 
sort of music that would dazzle a young rock au- 
dience or satisfy a diehard John Lee Hooker fan. In 
its first year, and with hardly anything that an in- 
dustry p.r. man would call “promotion,” the album 
stunned everyone involved by selling 100,000 cop- 
ies. Suddenly, both Rounder and the Destroyers 
were hot items, The second LP, a classic blues-rocker 
titled Move /t on Over, went gold. Rounder found 
itself working 80-hour weeks just to deal with the 
success of this one act. And though George was 
being courted madly by all the major labels, he re- 
fused to jump ship. Remembers Marian Leighton: 
“1 think he felt he had more support here, more 
control over his product, a good royalty arrange- 
ment, and a good personal relationship. Why throw 
away a combination like that? The only thing we 
couldn't offer him was the type of massive record- 
ing budgets the bigger labels can offer. But consid- 
ering George's style at the time, none of that was 
necessary.” 

The astonishing popularity of the Thorogood re- 
cordings gave Rounder Records national attention 
and increased income for new projects. The stan- 
dard next move in such cases is quite simple: go 
out and duplicate the success. “After all, that’s what 
the record industry is all about—producing hits,” 
says Leighton. “And we had bands and managers 
from all over trying to sell us on similar acts, the 
‘next big thing,’ ” Rounder didn’t take the bait. “We'd 
seen what happens to other labels when they score 
a big success with one group or one sound,” Leigh- 
ton says. “They're typecast, and they stagnate. They 
become something like a management company, 
recruiting a single style of music. We purposely don’t 
go for fads or trends like that. We just try to pro- 
duce records we can be proud of.” 

Okay. The personal changes for George were 
perhaps even more dramatic. His star was ascend- 
ing, though it almost looks as if he kept his right 
foot on the gas pedal and his left on the brakes. 
Simply put, he had no great hunger for superstar 
status and absolutely shied away from interviews, 
publicity, and hype of any kind. He now says he felt 
alittle disappointed by his success. “Once my rec- 
cords got played on the radio and got on the charts 
and stuff, we kind of shot right past the people we 
wanted to be an opening act for.” Instead of work- 
ing with someone like Muddy Waters, the Destroy- 
ers found themselves opening for the Rolling Stones 
in 1981 on many of their American and European 
dates. From bars and clubs, George and crew had 
leaped to theaters, stadiums, and sports arenas. 

In 1982, George finally negotiated a lucrative 
multialbum deal with Capitol’s EMI America, in 
hopes of increasing his distribution clout. But 
Rounder is listed on the contract as Thorogood’s 
partner and producer. 

So now he's a big star. Does he kick back and 
relax? No. After fronting for the Stones and touring 
all summer (a practice he is leery about because it 
interferes with his other profound passion, base- 
ball), George took his band out in the fall on their 
famous No Nights Off tour—a unique if diabolical 
scheme that could qualify as a rock 'n’ roll triathlon. 
Fifty gigs in 50 states in 50 nights. Thorogood gives 
new meaning to life in the fast lane. 

If George refuses to actively promote himself 
offstage, onstage, with the lights down, there is no 
hint of shyness whatsoever. And that is what De- 
stroyer fans go to see: the hard-drinking, tough- 
talking, blues-rocking wild man that Thorogood 
projects. The Maverick Tour is Thorogood at his 
dramatic best. The show has a sparse, low-budget 

continued on p. 73 
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Green on Red 
Gos Food Lodging 
Enigma 


There's this Kodak commercial where some fresh-faced 
guy hops on his Harley to go “find America.” In glo- 
rious slow motion, he comes across more charming, 
cuddly folk than Norman Rockwell ever painted, 

Well, Green on Red is here to set things straight. Like 
the commercial, Gas Food Lodging is a home movie of 
‘a cross-country trek. But the psycho killers and the 
greasy diners turning up on vinyl aren't the stuff com- 
mercials are made of. They couldn't sell film—or any- 
thing else. They're real Americana. 

With Gas Food Lodging, this L.A. band has produced 
the audio equivalent of The Grapes of Wrath. Woody 
Guthrie meets the 1980s. Along with groups such as 
R.E.M., the Replacements, and the Del Fuegos, Green 
on Red has revived a truly American sound. 

Lead singer Dan Stuart's Neil Young-Bob Dylan bas- 
tard-child vocals give the record its down-home, slightly 
out-of-tune flavor, helped by guitarist Chuck Prophet's 
country-style riffs that advance the just-folks theme. 

“That's What Dreams” begins the album in fine an- 
themic fashion. It’s a classic alienation story about the 
average guy who's gotten screwed so much it's become 
as regular as breathing or drinking beer, but whose self- 
pride helps him survive: “Guess I'll be poor the rest of 
my life/It’s better than giving up the fight/That’s what 
dreams were made for.” 

On “Black River,” a lolling number accented by har- 
monica and honky-tonk piano, the band stops by a 
roadside greasy spoon for some chili with Tabasco. “Hair 
‘of the Dog” is pure rock—an ode to cheap booze that 
burns like something from Neil Young in his Crazy Horse 
days. “Fading Away,” on which Stuart wails, ‘I want to 
be sane,” and sounds disturbingly like one-of those guys 
who hang around bus stations, closes the first side and 
segues to the dark recesses of side two. 





Three tunes on side two—‘Sixteen Ways,” “The 
Drifter,” and “Sea of Cortez”"—give the album its men- 
tally unstable edge. There are plenty of characters here 
even American Express wouldn't want to know. 

“Sixteen Ways” is a haunting, mournful dirge about 
an old man who has watched all 16 of his kids find their 
own way of dying. On “The Drifter” the band thumps 
out a heavy, almost monotonous tune while Stuart's, 
stressed-out vocals tell the story of a guy who can’‘thold 
a job. 

The album's clincher, though, is the closing “We Shall 
Overcome.” Green on Red has taken the old civil rights, 
anthem and given it the country feel that dominates, 
Gas Food Lodging. Thanks to some smooth backing 
vocals and a restrained lead by Stuart, the song's spir- 
itual nature vents a lot of the insanity that has been 
building in America. The neopsychedelic sound of most, 
of side two recalls the best of the ‘60s, and what better 
way to end than with a hymn that evokes that era and 
makes you want to run out and protest something. 

From the opening hope of “That’s What Dreams” to 
the closing exultation of “We Shall Overcome,” Gas 
Food Lodging offers pictures of America that may not 
be as wholesome as Reagan and TV commercials would 
have us believe. Green on Red shows the real driving, 
spirit of a nation, a feeling fueled by alittle lunacy and, 
a lot of cheap beer. 


—Craig Tomashoff 


Above, Dan Stuart’s Neil Young/Bob Dylan 
bastard-child vocals are the heart and soul of 
Green on Red. 
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There's a group of new bands that, i 
spired by the success of Hiisker Di, are 
making loud, uncompromising, angry 
rock ‘n’ roll for all adventurous listeners, 
not just punks. Bands like Volcano Suns, 
Proletariat, and Sorry from Boston; Rifle 
Sport, Breaking Circus, and Ground Zero 
from Minneapolis; Big Black and Naked 
Raygun from Chicago; Madhouse from 
D.C.; the Offenders from Austin; and An- 
tietam from Hoboken all carry on the 
punk spirit without reducing it to clothes 
‘or supersonic tempos. All have new rec- 
fords out or on the way. No debut’s as 
awesome as Never Mind the Bollocks, 
The Clash, or Black Flag’s Damaged, but 
some superb rock and the promise of even 
better, And this list is just the surface. 
What we have here is the makings of a 
punk resurgence. 

Ifit weren't for Hlisker Dir, Naked Ray- 
gun might become the Hiisker Dii of the 
"80s. Barring the Hiiskers, no one has a 
stronger sense of roots and a greater af- 
finity for pop hooks. On their debut al- 
bum, Throb Throb, they reveal a major 
Buzzcocks fixation. The band has been 
through a zillion lineup changes, and most 
members past and present wrote songs 
for this album, so it doesn’t have one 
consistent sound or approach. But wher- 
ever the songs go, they get there on John 
Haggerty’s explosive guitar, a mutant 
combination of Keith Levene and Angus 
Young, 

Like most punks, the Rayguns write 
about sex and the military, but their lyrics 
are satisfying only for their underlying 
anger and not for their half-baked truisms. 
Throb Throb is a balls-out but carefully 
conceived album, painstakingly con- 
structed from the jackhammer bottom to 
the gonzoid top. With a couple better 
songs, these guys could be God. 

Thanks to Monica Madhouse’s husky 
voice and a guitarist who alternates 
crunchy chords and spacey washes of 
noise, Madhouse’s debut album recalls 
both early Siouxsie and the Banshees and 
the punkier side of old X. Like Naked 
Raygun, the D.C. quartet is closer to de- 
fining its sound and identity than it is to 
writing its first batch of great songs. But 
the album offers both darkly alluring 
drones and muscular punkabilly. In either 
groove, the bass and guitar set up simple, 
heavy riffs that Monica rants feverishly 
around, rushing some syllables and tor- 
turing others on the stretching rack. She 
never hits a pure note and never sings on 
rhythm; the violence of songs like “Re- 








Antietam 





pulsion” and “Your Fear” comes from her 
staccato warfare with the steady rhythm 
section. The band has a captivating psy- 
chotic sound, but could use better songs. 

Antietam wears its Velvet Under- 
ground influences on its sleeve, With 
echoes of “Heroin” and “European Son,” 
the band overloads twisted folk songs 
feedback and distortion, But while the 
Velvets were cynically cool amid the rag- 
ing blare, Antietam is passionately hot. 
Led by dynamo Tara Key's unpredictable 
swooping and soaring warble, the band 
rides its surge of headlong sound for all 
it's worth, racing madly to avoid getting 
run over by its own momentum. The al- 
bum is excitingly loose—sometimes too 
loose. Drummer Michael Weinert has a 
tenuous grasp on the pocket. Still, when 
the band is on, asin the overdrive punka- 
delia of “Orange Song,” it hits a ragged 
peak most clockwork bands have never 
known. 

Breaking Circus, once the auteurist 
project of Steve Bjorkland, gets a big boost 
from two members of the late Man Sized 
Action, for years the Midwest’s best-kept 
secret. Breaking Circus reminds me of the 
days before the British art bands limited 
themselves to gloom and despair. The 
eight-song EP The Very Long Fuse runs 
the gamut from the chilled-down Pil-ism 
of “Precision” to the hauntingly pretty 
“(Knife in the) Marathon,” which evokes 
the melancholy lyricism of prepomp 
Wire. In between, the band takes sax 
romps, pays tribute to a professional 
wrestling great, and finds other excuses 
to turn out underground art-metal guitar 
noise. This is a down crew, but they never 
indulge in the existential self-pity of the 
gothic glam bands. And they write good 
songs. lain Burgess, the Geza X of the 
Midwest, produced. 

Four bands. Four new punk records. 
Four new ways to present the sound of 
an electric guitar at high volume as a ral- 
lying point for a generation. The class of 
85 is more sophisticated but less madly 
innocent than the '77 alumni. They want 
recognition, not revolution. Hence, no 
instant classics, but good loud music with 
lots of room for growth without burnout. 
And with Hiisker Dii already headed for 
sainthood, this heady, angry, whammo 
guitar punk promises to be the most ex- 
Citing music of the late 80s. (All records 
available from Dutch East India Trading, 
45 Alabama Ave., Island Park, NY 11558.) 





—Iohn Leland 
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Dwight Yoakam 
Guitars, Cadillacs, Etc., Etc. 
Oak Records 


I've always had a soft spot in my heart 
for country music. Real country. Hank 
Williams—cheatin’ heart—my baby left 
me—my horse got drunk on the railroad 
tracks stuff. 

Growing up in hick American towns 
does it to you. All the local station plays 
is either Journey or country. Which would 
you rather hear all day? At least legitimate 
country has some personality. And I'm 
not talking Kenny Rogers here. 

| don’t know much about Dwight 
Yoakam, but | bet he feels the same way. 
Guitars, Cadillacs, Etc., Etc. could be a 
hit in any small town west of the Missis- 
sippi. Its six tunes are as down-and-dirty 
country as you can get without having to 
buy cowboy boots and a little string tie. 

It’s the sort of music that takes some 
warming up to for inveterate rockers, with 
plenty of twanging guitars and urban 
cowpoke lyrics, but Yoakam makes it 
worth the effort. The thing I’ve always 
admired about country is its sense of fun. 
The cornball tunes give you a reason to 
drink—either because you're so happy 
or because you're so sad. Yoakam knows 
this, too. 

Songs like “Twenty Years” and “I'll Be 
Gone,” the album's real rave-ups, make 
an enjoyable change of pace for any 
rocker. Like the rest of the record, these 
bouncy tunes are filled with images of 
men drinking whiskey and falling off bar- 
stools, of Jezebels ruining good-hearted 
lunks. It's more fun than a week of All My 
Children. There's nothing here to change 
your life, but the songs are enough to 
make you want to drink a lot of beer and 
get your heart broken, 

The lyrics are only part of the good ol’ 
time. It’s the music. Country for the past 
few years has seen more than its share of 
pop, with folks like Dolly Parton and 
Kenny Rogers trying to soften the genre 
and make it more palatable for a general 
audience. Yoakam, though, sticks to the 
roots, and the results could get even Hank 
Williams’ toes tapping again. 

Most notable is the old Johnny Cash 
standard “Ring of Fire.” Yoakam revs the 
song up a bit, not to rock ‘n’ roll speed 
but enough to appeal to those who think 
country moves with all the zip of a 
Clydesdale. 

“South of Cincinnati” and “I Won't 
Hurt,” in fact, are the only plodding 
numbers, slow songs you can imagine 
booming out of some honky-tonk juke- 
box as some cowboy cries into his bottle 
of Lone Star, Fiddles and banjos are the 


instruments of the mornent here. It’s un- 
adulterated hayseed stuff, but with a sense 
of playfulness that fans of any musical 
genre can appreciate. 

Maybe it takes a backwater childhood 
and years of being force-fed country mu- 
sic to develop a taste for the sound. Still, 
the stuff has a legitimate place in any al- 
bum collection, especially when it’s per- 
formed by good ol’ boys like Yoakam. 
His odes to cheatin’, lyin’, and drinkin’, 
the things that make life worth living, are 
at least as entertaining as most of the stuff 
‘on rock radio these days. 











Craig Tomashott 





Various Artists 
Return of the Living Dead 
(Original Soundtrack) 
Enigma 





This is music to eat prefab popcorn 
drowned in liquid margarine by, music to 
watch blood-crazed zombies devour 
corn-fed middle American families by, 
music that aims for a cultural level one 
notch below that of The Munsters. This 
is music for a Something of the Living 
Dead movie that has nothing to do with 
George Romero. This is some bad shit. 

Since | haven't seen the movie, | de- 
cided to run a test. | played the sound- 
track and watched Kate and Allie with the 
sound turned off. Admittedly, Jane Curtin 
and Susan Saint James are more horrify- 
ingly realistic than any cinematic zom- 
bies could ever hope to be. But with the 
blood-curdling B-music blasting out in 
evictionaround, | felt the Grim Reaper lay 
a frigid five on my shoulder when Kate 
inherited the lucky monkey's paw. The 
ticker is only now returning to swing time 
Aspiring splatter flick directors, take note. 

Budd Carr, the executive producer of 
the ‘soundtrack, assembled nine bands 
that have spent their careers playing 
themes for imaginary midnight movies 
and let them try their wan hands at the 
real thing. Most of the music was written 
specifically for the movie. All of the songs 
deal with death—though usually not the 
kind that prevents you from living a nor- 
mal, active life, The tunes range from the 
bad to the bad, encompassing all shades 
of meaning of the word. 

Far and away the best of the worst is 
the Cramps’ “‘Surfin’ Dead.” Lux Interior 
and the band haven't been this psycho- 
tronic since the Songs the Lord Taught Us 
album. Poison Ivy's Texas Chainsaw’ Mas 
sacre guitar butchers a “Wooly Bully”— 
type pop song, as Lux instructs the beach 





party to “do the dead.” The song is not 
without its message, however. Amid sand 
and corpses, the Frankie Avalon of the 
graveyard laments, “There's nothing on 
the radio when you're dead.” Actually, a 
comforting thought, 

Death rockers 45 Grave turn in an only 
moderately gross Alice Cooper send-up 
on “Partytime,” a slice of gothic metal 
that is grating on its own but makes a 
positively mortifying soundtrack for a 
Burger King commercial. T.$.0.L, (True 
Sounds of Liberty) jump out with a loud 
and punky rocker called “Nothing for 
You” that doesn’t need celluloid zombies 
to create some action. The Flesheaters’ 
“Eyes Without a Face” is sooty Masque 
punk whose success depends on how you 
take to Chris D.'s screaming monkey 
voice. Roky Erickson, who has been 
making bad music since before many of 
us were born, spins a hallucinatory yarn 
based on the day he found a vampire 
seated at his piano. The Damned make a 
surprising and welcome appearance 
doing what they do best on “Dead Beat 
Dance.” And the rest is uninspiring, 

| conducted another experiment. After 
scraping the funk off my needle, | played 
the record and watched an episode of 
Green Acres. Words cannot express my 
terror at watching Mr. Haney do the Surf- 
ing Dead with Arnold Ziffel. Next I'm 
going to try MTV. 

(Editor's note: When we broke into John 
Leland’s luxury duplex apartment to get 
his overdue copy and eat all his leftovers, 
we found him staring glassy-eyed at a si- 
Jent image of J.J. Jackson. We considered 
this normal.) 








—lohn Leland 





Kip Hanrahan 
Vertical’s Currency 
American Clavé 


Consider yourself cosmopolitan? Well, if 
you don’t know the work of Kip Hanra- 
han, you just faking it, bubba. 

Like its two predecessors—Coup de 
Tete and Desire Develops an Edge; oF let's 
make that three, counting Conjure, on 
which Hanrahan oversaw the setting of 
Ishmael Reed's prose and verse to. mu- 
sic—Vertical’s Currency sports as varied 
a cast of players as can be drawn from 
black music: Ignacio Berroa, David Mur- 
ray, Jack Bruce, Milton Cardona, Steve 
Swallow, Arto Lindsay, and Puntilla Or- 
lando Rios. 

What it sound like? Like tangos, like 
salsa, like bossa, like sambas, with Jack 
Bruce on vocals and David Murray on 


tenor. Very tropical and layered with 
Bruce's Celtic bop vocals and Murray's 
effervescent and exultant sax. This LP 
features some of the most lyrical tenor 
work Murray's yet put on record—as jag- 
ged and unpredictable as he’s ever been 
but more unabashedly romantic and 
fluently phrased than we're used to from 
this blood. Murray reminds more of Paul 
Gonsalves and Sonny Rollins here than 
he does on his own recordings—which 
may say much about what straight-up 
Latin and Caribbean rhythms do to his 
frame of mind. 

Like all of Hanrahan’s albums, this one 
is exquisitely recorded—especially the 
drum and percussion sounds. This makes 
for intimate moments where you might 
find yourself listening to a conga or wood 
block and nothing else on a given track. 
Reminds me of the kind of epiphanies you 
can have watching European movies in 
which small gestures tell the whole tale. 

To Hanrahan’s credit, he uses his star 
players more to create an exciting en- 
semble than to concoct a supersession 
exhibition. Puntilla’s congas are as sig- 
nificant as Bruce’s vocals, Murray's elas- 
tic blowing never overshadows Swal- 
lows bass, and Hanrahan's angst-ridden 
and alienated lyrics refuse to overwhelm 
his all-embracing, third-world-music- 
stock-company concept. 

Vertical’s Currency seems to have 
traded Coup de Tete’s edgy and episodic 
experimentalism for a breezy Brazilian 
calm, While every track on Coup de Tete 
strived to tear down rigid boundaries be- 
tween musical forms, even those 
sumed by posturing avantgardists, Verti- 
cal’s Currency seems content with its 
hypnotic merger of salsa and samba. The 
record takes on a dream-like appeal not 
unlike what occurs when you see a fa- 
vorite flick for the umpteenth time. Drama 
ceases to matter; what counts are all the 
minor details you find you missed the first, 
second, and third go-rounds, Vertical’s 
Currency is the soundtrack from a movie 
shot on location in one truly cosmopol- 
itan imagination 








—Greg Tate 








Scritti Pol 
Cupid and Psyche 85 
Warner Brothers 


Scritti Politti (Italian for “political writ- 
ings”) emerged in the late '70s as a hy- 
peranalytic postpunk trio, breaking onto 
the pop-aesthetic horizon with a series 
of light, pesky singles that presumed to 
consider the conditions of their produc- 


tion while at the same time tempting 
tender youths into dancelike postures. The 
group's vocalist, songwriter, and princi- 
pal theoretician was Green Strohmeyer- 
Gartside, a young man who undoubtedly 
spent much time staring at his handsome 
ge in mirrors and even more time 
thinking about staring at himself. 

Green, you see, is a sophisticated 
young popster more than slightly inter- 
ested in images, identification, and the 
whole knotty pop Thing. In 1981, the 
group eked out a series of seductively 
splendid singles concerning politics 
(‘Asylum in Jerusalem”) and the politics 
of love (“The ‘Sweetest Girl’,” “Faith- 
less”), as well as the first rock song ever 
written about a contemporary philoso- 
pher, the too-smart-for-its-own-good 
“Jacques Derrida.” An album was 
gleaned from these (Songs to Remem- 
ber), but Green somehow emerged as the 
only remaining Scritti Politi member. 
Alone, left staring . .. where? 

Ata girl, definitely, or at least the im- 
age of one. But not just any girl, This girl 
is special. She's the girl who soul, reggae, 
and R&B singers have crooned over since 
emotional time immemorial, the alpha 
and omega of us all, y'all. Cupid and Psy- 
che 85 (the title tidily sums up the rec 
ord’s concerns) starts by evoking this 
feminine ideal in the bubbling reggae ditty 
“The Word Girl” (that is, for you Witt- 
gensteinians in the audience, the word 
girl"): "To do what | should do to long 
for you to hear | open my heart.” Sort of 
like Bryan Ferry, only infinitely more so- 
phisticated. 

Green has assembled a hot New York 
duo as prime accompanists: drummer 
Fred Maher and keyboardist David Gam- 
son (bassists Marcus Miller and guitarist 
Robert Quine slip in on occasion), Green 
weaves his canny synthesis of pop cliche, 
theoretical buzz-wordery (fans of Lacan, 
Althusser, Barthes, et al.: pull down the 
shades, open the cognac, and cream), 
and a wistful soulfulness into. spacious 
dublike vistas of keyboards, bass, and 
drums. No disco was ever this sublime. 

Last year's string of Scritti Politti hits is 
also included. here: the anthemlike 
“Wood Beez (Pray Like Aretha Frank- 
lin),” the disco hymn “Absolute,” and the 
mysterioso. “Hypnotize,” all of which 
were heard on at least three coasts in es- 
oteric clubs and cabarets, selling their 
percolating charms to audiences who 
lived them even as they were oblivious 
to their ironies. What the listeners lacked, 
perhaps, was “A Little Knowledge,” the 
LP's most sentimental, most yearning cut, 
Cupid never wins Psyche, of course, but 
“a little knowledge is so exciting.” 

In the end that’s how music like this— 
and the great soul singers—benefits us: 
by teaching us the vocabulary of emo- 
tion, Green’s gilded, fabricated palace of 
sentiment makes you want to know more 
about these matters even as his clever- 
dick wordplay, woozy vocals (O! How 
he loves to sigh, oh), and slick manipu- 
lation of modern dance music's subtlest 
syncopations lead you onto some empty 
dance floor of the soul. 

The cassette version, incidentally, 
contains four extra tracks, including a sly 
toast by the redoubtable Ranking Ann 




















—Richard Gehr 
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Various Artists 

One Night With Blue Note 
Preserved 

Blue Note 


Growing up in Toledo guaranteed me an 
overexposure to the most populist of jazz 
forms, the organ combo. To most folks, 
that was the real jazz; shit, if you could 
nod out to late-night radio out of Detroit 
‘or ina bar and somehow wake up in 
church, you wouldn't have missed a beat 
of that organ. | didn’t much like church 
except for those parts when the organ and 
choir would rock out with those modu- 
lations that'd make your diaphragm quiver 
and Missus Daniels would slip into that 
moment of spiritual ecstasy when she'd 
start riffin’ about “Oh, lawd.” The funny 
thing is that if somebody broke out the 
‘Old Crow and one of those shoutin’ Jimmy 
‘Smith/Stanley Turrentine Blue Note al- 
bums, people would also. start riffin’ 
about, oh, something or the other. That 
was the greatest accomplishment of Blue 
Note: more consistently than any other 
label, it captured the sentiment of the 
music and returned it to the community 
that spawned it 

Last February 22, record executive 
Bruce Lundvall threw a party—One 
Night With Blue Note”—at New York's 
Town Hall to mark the resuscitation of the 
legendary label. It had been five years 
since Blue Note last issued an album and 
18 since its founder, Alfred Lion, re- 
signed and the label began to flounder, 
putting out maudlin, tepid, lame, and just 
plain awful commercial jazz releases; 
stuff like Carmen McRae, Bobbi Hum- 
phry, Earl Klugh, and Ronnie Laws. 
Throughout the ‘70s, the label was best 
known for a series of two-fer reissues of 
its classic material from the ‘40s, ‘50s, 
and '60s that presented the patented Blue 
Note sound, the lively, soulful hard-bop 
of people like Art Blakey and Horace Sil- 
ver and the Jazz Messengers. So Bruce 
Lundvall’s pledge to revive what had been 
the paragon of funky, straight-ahead im- 
provisational jazz with both reissues and 
quality new releases seemed worthy of a 
great celebration, sorta like a family re- 
union of more than two dozen musi- 
cians, many of whom had been members 
of Blue Note’s famed house rhythm sec- 
tions or leaders of significant sessions. 
This four-album boxed set is the result of 
that show. 

First off, | didn’t attend the concert. | 
wasn't invited. I’m saying that so every- 
‘one realizes I'm not listening to the re- 
cord to hear my applause between solos 
by Jackie McLean and Woody Shaw. The 
record is as uneven as the historic event 
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itself. The inclusion of some sections— 
especially tenorist Charles Lloyd's super- 
ficial, meditative jazz, guitarist Stanley 
Jordan’s “magic touch” guitar-playing, 
and the effusive Grover Washington/ 
Kenny Burrell selections—was a market- 
ing decision as much as an artistic one. 
See, all three have released albums on 
the new Blue Note, which doesn't bode 
well for the continuation of a legacy. 

Longtime fans will be satisfied with the 
work of Jackie McLean, Woody Shaw, 
Johnny Griffin, McCoy Tyner, Bobby 
Hutcherson, Att Blakey, Herbie Han- 
cock, Jack DeJohnette, and other original 
Blue Noters, but there's little to recom- 
mend the new, except for flutist James 
Newton's version of Eric Dolphy’s dedi- 
cation to Monk, “Hat and Beard,” which 
captures the quirky spirit of the original 
with odd meters and Hutcherson’ slow, 
swirling vibes. 





TeriBloorn 


The patented Blue Note sound was 
funky, hard-bop, improvisational jazz 


Preserved starts respectably with pi- 
anist Herbie Hancock’s loping funk tune 
“Canteloupe Island,” Accompanied by 
tenorist Joe Henderson, trumpeter Fred- 
die Hubbard, bassist Ron Carter, and the 
energetic drummer Tony Williams, Han- 
cock recaptures the Blue Note sound, 
which includes prancing piano. The band, 
sparked by Williams's rousing introduc- 
n and strong solos by Henderson and 
Hubbard, also floats and roars through 
Henderson's Latin-flavored “Recorda 
Me.” 

The side that includes pianist Tyner, al- 
toist McLean, drummer Delohnette, 
trumpeter Woody Shaw, and bassist Ce- 
cil McBee performing McLean's “Ap- 
pointment in Ghana” and Tyner’s waltz 
“Passion Dance” and the off-center shuf- 
fle “Blues on the Corner” is explosive 











DeJohnette and McBee nimbly slip in and 
‘out of a groove as Tyner, recently liber- 
ated from thunderous chords and Afro- 
Cuban lilts, swaggers and strides as both 
soloist and accompanist. Shaw and 
McLean weave chase themes into fiery 
solos. The other music that jumps off the 
grooves like the old Blue Note is pianist 
Cecil Taylor's 10-minute rapid-fire virtu- 
osity of fragmented, jagged boogie-woo- 
gie 

Blakey's “Moanin’ ” works because the 
horns—Shaw, Griffin, and Curtis Fuller— 
harmonize Bobby Timmons’s melody in 
a moment of unadulturated Blue Note. 
The solos, however, are timid, except for 
Griffin’s, And the rhythm section, with 
Reggie Workman and Walter Davis, never 
finds the pocket. Ironically, Blakey, who 
recorded hundreds of Blue Note ses- 
sions, is absent for the remainder of the 
album. When he’s replaced by Grady 








Tate, the tunes lag, because Tate doesn’t 
go in for raucous drumming that fires so- 
loists. As a result, altoist Lou Donaldson 
tosses off a wedding of southern chicken- 
shack blues and Parker bebop in a hurry, 
Stanley Turrentine languishes, and Jimmy 
Smith’s single-note organ lines sound 
muted and dull. 

Yet these old-timers kick such new- 
comers as the saccharine Washington, the 
visually impressive but aurally disap- 
pointing Jordan, and tenorist Bennie 
Wallace in the ass. As far as legacy, they 
make no additions. But that might just be 
the point, because the resurrected Blue 
Note, all reverential praise aside, is pimp- 
ing a good name for market position. 
That'll be just fine if the label takes a 
chance, as its forward-looking predeces- 
sor did, and signs musicians true to the 
spirit of improvisation. 





—Don Palmer 





Belouis Some 
Some People 
Copitol/EMI 


Riding the grooves of Some People, my 
stereo needle didn’t slip into ecstasy or 
pick up wonder—it followed a mazelike 
Course of aimless musings and dead ends. 
Neville, creator and lead singer-song- 
writer of Belouis Some, filters his emo- 
tions through the cliches of current music 
trends like a pop fan singing along with 
the radio. For a musician, such a weak- 
ness is a curse. Lyrics like ‘Some people 
let their passion scream / Some people 
understand their dream” or “You make 
me steal unstealable things” are mean- 
ingless and embarrassing because you 
figure he arrived at their suave pretense 
and funky sophistication by imitating at- 
titudes evoked by the fancy, high-hat 
melodies, here played to impersonal per- 
fection by a musical assemblage that in- 
cludes Bernard Edwards, Tony Thomp- 
son, Carlos Alomar, and Jimmy Maelin. 

The music itself makes a faint impres- 
sion, like an echo reminding you how 
good certain riffs (the brass-syncopated 
“Imagination” or the soul-inflected ‘Walk 
Away”) sounded originally on albums by 
Chic or Roxy Music, which naturally in- 
spired dreams of lyrical extravagance. 

Some People reverses that process, 
mixing countless borrowed pop-song no- 
tions: “Stand Down" takes from The Eng- 
lish Beat, “Imagination” from the Temp- 
tations (and also from the Stones’ Some 
Girls), “Walk Away” from Donna Sum- 
mer, and “Tail Lights” from Springsteen 
Neville appropriates other lyricists’ ideas, 
coming just shy of plagiarism and never 
achieving a personal tone. 

The dance tracks fade out at their most 
danceable point, and a pair of ballads 
are beyond vague. 

Alomar's lush and expressive arrange- 
ments and Thompson's subtly pushing and 
energizing drumming create an aura of 
dance-era swankness on these two num- 
bers. But then Neville’s singing, which 
ranges from Ric Ocasek’s hiccuppy patter 
to David Bowie’s most strained theatrical 
yelp, is so out of place that he deflates 
the whole thing. Does Neville under- 
stand his own dream? A sparse, less glossy 
setting would seem more appropriate to 
his gnomic versifying. He shows com- 
mand of basic ska rhythms on the title 
cut and on “Stand Down,” where what 
little he has to say is not overwhelmed 
by the music or the all-star lineup. Neville 
shouldn't carry this much baggage for 
such short trips. 


—Armond White 





Black Flag 
Loose Nut 
SST 


You can hear on this record that when 
Black Flag plays these songs live, there 
won't be a smoke machine on stage. 
Loose Nut makes obvious references to 
its metal predecessors, but it isn’t inter- 
ested in rehashing tired formulas. Any- 
way, Henry Rollins’s manic ravings make 
mascaraed posturers seem pale. This band 
goes off, takes a lot of chances, and when 
you hear this, you have a lot of fun. Who 
knows when radio programmers will 
catch up to them? Black Flag really de- 
serves to be, like, bigger than Thriller. 

Loose Nut is some of the heaviest metal 
yet. For Black Flag, it’s fewer beats per 
minute than ever before. Earlier in the 
decade, this band was the prototype for 
American hardcore. But with a thousand 
thrash bands in their wake spewing all the 
sound and none of the adrenal fury, can 
you blame them for doing something dif- 
ferent? 

Now, they may not be fast, but they're 
still loud and hard. What remains is the 
calculated recklessness that fooled their 
imitators into thinking that anyone with a 
pair of combat boots and a fuzz box could 
do it, too. Rollins perfected the art of 
screaming in tune, but the backbone (and 
only surviving original member) is Greg 
Ginn. He wrote the music for five of the 
eight songs here. Raised in the 
headbangin’ 70s, and weaned lean ‘n’ 
mean on two-minute doses of thrash, he’s 
one of the most individualistic, and there- 
fore important, guitarists of the ’80s. 

Take Rollins’s and Ginn's collaboration 
‘on “This Is Good.” Ginn twists Rollins’s 
lurching verse into mutant jazz. The whi- 
ney little fills that skid around the title 





Tales From the Bogusphere 





WHAT CANT SAY ABOUT THE HOOTERS? UMAR. 
‘TSHOULDMAVE FOLLOWED MY ORGINAL IMPULSE 
‘AN DONE WHITNEY HOUSTONINSTERD, SOMEONE 
IS ways PLaviNg "YOU GIVE 00D LOVE" OVER. 
‘AY THE STATION. UPtMb WHT AM GOING TO 
SAY ABOUT THE WOOOOTERS! LET's SEE, MICH 
{OF THEN PLAYED BEMIND CIND| LAUPER OW sae 
‘SOUMUSUAL? RIGHT! ERIC BRAZILIAN AND ROB. 
Iman, GeEE, WITH NAMES IRE THAT, THEY. 
{COULD BE THE CAST OF AN I-RATED SAMBR LIN! 


‘COULD YOU GUYS KEEP IT DOWN? Fm TAVING TO WRITE 
[ARECORD REVIEW! HEY MASKEDMARVEL, WHAT'S UP ? 


THESE GUYS ARE sHooTiNg FooTaGé FOR VIDEOS To 
Go WITH JOWN CAFFERTY¢ THE BEAVER BROWNEANOS 
‘ALBUM POUCHALL OVER. THEY'RE DOING THERE 
INPROVIDENCE ASA KIND OF TREAT FOR BLL THEIR 
LHOME-TOWN SUPPORTERS. z 


track make it sound like the sound track 
for a hangover, “Annihilate This Week” 
is the "single”—a fist-waving anthem with 
the same sarcastic overtones of frustra- 
tion as “TV Party” (‘I'm a smokin’ and 
drinkin’ thing / You're a radical partyin’ 
machine"). “Bastard in Love” has—are 
you ready?—backing vocals on the cho- 
rus. Production, while not slick, is clean 
and direct. They really ought to be bigger 
than Thriller. 


—Sue Cummings 





Billy Bragg 
Life’s a Riot With Spy vs. Spy 
CD Presents 


It’s about time to write a deconstruction 
ist regulation sheet to be posted in the 
halls of rockcritdom. | mean, surely it is 
so when a writer can actually say, “Ma- 
donna is about semiotics.” (Somewhere 
in a hotel fast by a movie set, Madonna 
lifts her head and says, “Finally, some- 
body understands me!) 

But, shit. | do think, guiltily, that there’s 
a whole lot of signifying going on with 
this Billy Bragg. Used to be we'd hear all 
about the New Dylan. Nowadays, how- 
ever, we're as apt to read about the latest 
Big Country-Guadalcanal Diary—Po- 
gues—Mick Jones being the New Clash. 
Seems to me Billy Bragg economically 
brings these two together. His boy-alone- 
with-his-guitar trope, his folk reso- 
nances, and his emphatically faulty sing- 
ing all point out the Dylan on his mind. 
And the stabbing guitar playing, the pol- 
itics, and the emphatically faulty singing 
signify Clash. This new release, combit 
ing the Life’s a Riot with Spy vs. Spy im- 
port and the Between the Wars EP will 





probably fully launch Bragg on the al- 
ready friendly seas of college radio, and 
maybe beyond, It deserves a listen, But 
it’s not going to spearhead any “folk re- 
vival” you've read about yesterday or 
three years ago, and it's not going to leave 
you with anything to think about once 
the record stops spinning. 

It is difficult for any thinking person to. 
disagree with what Bragg’s about here. 
Unemployment grinds people down, 
we're tyrannized by the cult of beauty, 
landlords should be made to pay—you 
betcha! And I find the rewrite of “Which 
Side Are You On?" he offers here timely 
and trenchant. “One sometimes gets the 
impression,” wrote George Orwell, “that 
the mere words socialism and commu- 
nism draw toward them with magnetic 
force every fruit-juice drinker, nudist, 
sandal wearer, sex maniac, Quaker, ‘na- 
ture cure’ quack, pacifist, and feminist in 
England.” Billy Bragg, God love him, 
comes off so easily as a hot-to-trot good 
guy with a will to raise a din and a good 
sense of humor that he’d probably be Or- 
well’s perfect spokesman for a new so- 
ciety. “The typical socialist is not,” Or- 
well said, ‘as tremulous old ladies 
imagine, a ferocious-looking working 
man with greasy overalls and a raucous 
voice.” Well, | can’t speak about his 
‘overalls, but the neatest thing about Bragg 
is he’s all of these things, and though it’s 
all wrong, it's alright. 

Although his personality comes through 
loud and clear in the guitar playing and 
that incredible voice (which does no little 

ignifying itself: it says, ‘You want to hear 
what every male singer who can’t sing in 
England sounds like? They sound like 
this!”), not enough comes through in the 
songwriting or, especially, the lyrics. “The 
Busy Girl Buys Beauty” tears away at 
myths created by TV and fashion mags 
(and skin mags), but it’s entirely rote. And 
contrast “Between the Wars” with an- 
other song about a wartime economy, El- 
vis Costello's “Shipbuilding.” The only 
thing the former has over the latter is a 
certain leanness, but while its clarity cops 
to the punch of a tabloid sheet, it doesn’t 
quite manage it. | do wait for the next 
Bragg album. He's done benefits at CBGB 
and Folk City. Brage’s an intriguing hy- 
brid, but so far his records have only 
hinted at the kind of spirit and originality 
he invests in his performances. 











—R J Smith 


By The Mad Peck, Patty Andrews, Big Al Pavlow & Rick Bellaire 


TF WERE BEAVER BROWN T 
‘WOULDN'T LET AcOUPLE OF 
AGGRESSIVELY TEPID, HOME 
GROWN REVIEWS GET ME pow 
THINGS ARE TOUGH ALL OVER, 
‘surat easy THEY'RE GET 
RICKOFF THE concePT. You! 


HAVE VOULISTENED To THE MLE RODGERS ALBDM 
YET? THAT GUY SPINS CULTURAL MATRICES 
LUKE ARTHUR LE USED To WHIP OFF GUITAR 
RUNS." LET 60 OUT TONIGHT 15 INSANE! 


YER, THE VIDEOS RELENTLESS! 


‘JUST LINE RUBY CHEERS 
Sea."tunt provesit 


“ALL YOU ZOMBIES” HRS ANICE TUNE, BUTTHE 
ARRANGEMENT Is 50 EXCESSIVE! UMMM. WHAT 


TS ALU THAT RACKET 
a ‘OUT THERE? 
= 





TOBE INTHE “THEATER OF BLOOD” 
‘TRIBUTE SEQUENCE, 
AUTTOONT THINK 
PLL HAPPEN, 


No KIDDING! ACTUALLY THEY A=KED B08 AND LOU 
y 





COR wasn 
{STS OWN RENARO: 
Got ANY COFFEE? 


PRESS WANTS TO ADMIT 
NOBODY Lines THEM BUT 
"THE PUBLIC? 








Judy Mowatt 
Working Wonders 
Shanachie 


Jamaican singer Judy Mowatt’s new LP 
tries to work the wonders of being every- 
thing to everyone at once. The result is 
‘an engaging, mainstream collection. 

The opening side is filled with depar- 
tures, some tentative, some confident, all 
shaped in large part by the ears of Amer- 
ican producer Skip Drinkwater. A glisten- 
ing remake of Taj Mahal’s “Black Man 
Brown Man” starts on a slow up-fade and 
has a fresh, spacious, melodic touch. It’s 
‘one of the set's finest moments. The title 
track is a light, poppy piffle with an un- 
characteristic chorus for this Rasta queen: 
“My man's got his hands out/And he keeps 
‘on working wonder Shades of the 
Pointer Sister 

“Let's Dance” follows, rocker-steady 
dance-hall music, bare and toasty; it’s 
Judy Mowatt dubwise. “So Many Eyes” 
is a cooking closer to the first side, with 
some exciting riffs from the Zap Pow 
horns and Larry White's lead guitar. It will 
be the ideal soundtrack for the inevitable 
Rastercise” cable TV show: one can al- 
most see the locks scraping the floor- 
boards as the fittest of the fit work out to 
lines like “So many eyes watching /Want 
to see | fall Now the sweet taste of 
victory/Is right in my tongue . . . rejoice 
cuz Jah battle is won.” 

‘Overall, the singing on side two is more 
convincing, because the territory is richer 
than mere love songs and disco turns. 
“Mother Africa” opens with waves 
crashing, as if we are sailing to the 
motherland alongside Judy on the prow 
of an ancient craft. “We're coming home, 
yeah!” she exults, over a full-bodied ar- 
rangement with chorus and horns and 
lilting piano punctuations from Michael 
Hewlitt, “Ethiopia Salaam” is the voice 
of a similar vision, translated here as 
“Greetings to you, mother.” It may well 
be the strongest song on the album. Judy's 
island hit of two years back, “Hush Baby 
Mother,” comforts natural, or unwed, 
mothers that “things will be better to- 
morrow.” I's a lullaby and a lament, lyr- 
ical and lonely, a call for faith through 
terrible times, and she sings it wonder- 
fully. “Traveling Woman” is the only song 
on the side that Judy didn’t compose. It's 
a pleasant remake of the Slim Smith— 
Techniques standard, “Traveling Man. 
“King’s Highway” is another upbeat, 
good-tempered rocker, revealing details 
of the promised land against a lovely 
chorus aid taking the album out on the 
rise, 

















—Roger Steffens 
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Singles 


You want 12 inches, we've got it! 
(Nothing less than seven inches—guaranteed.) 


Column by John Leland 


D. ST: “The Home of Hip Hop” (Cellu- 
loid) 

D. ST., one of hip hop’s few success sto- 
ries who still lives in the Bronx, throws 
down a monster historical rap about his 
community. This track is vicious from the. 
word go. The electrofunk beat jumps from 
down-to-the-bone minimalism to the 
richness of the Rockit band on a diet. D. 
ST's scratching is as wildly aggressive as 
the searing metal-jazz guitar solo. But the 
real center is the rap. Herbie's scratch- 
wise protégé has in the past been none 
too fly on the mic, but here he’s right on 
the nut. Substituting pride for swagger, 
the once and future Derek Showard (he 
got his tag from scoring his fashions on 
Delancy Street) runs it down from Kool 
Herc’s original outdoor scratching a funky 
decade ago to the present, including a 
side trip for the Last Poets’ spoagraphics. 
In so doing, he earns himself a place in 
the history. This is, like the record says, 
“the real hip hop, my man.” No wonder 
rap has endured so far beyond anyone's 
expectations. 
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The Style Council: “Internationalists” 
b/w “Walls Come Tumbling Down” 
(Geffen) 

About the time Joe Strummer declared 
that The Clash would stop plundering 
‘American black music, Paul Weller de- 
cided to start. Rising out of the ashes of 
The Jam, the Style Council dug into the 
R&B roots of Weller’s neo-mod obses- 
sion. In characteristic artless fashion, the 
angry young spokesman for a new gen- 
eration became the decidedly unsuave 
Cappuccino Kid. None too promising a 
transition. Well, the Kid is back, and he’s 
boned up on his style. “Internationalists” 
jumps out from a frenetic horn riff and 
twisted guitar lick and is off to the races. 
And it’s built for speed. What the song 
lacks in greasy body, it makes up for in 
heat; “Walls Come Tumbling Down’ is a 
brassy take on the sort of '60s soul pop 
Elvis Costello mined on Get Happy!!, but 
Weller’s reading suffers from its “look at 
me” ebullience. Limp stuff, but ooh that 
A-side—easily cuts the rest of the oth- 
erwise helpless album. 





Scritti Politti: “Perfect Way” (Warner) 

Scritti Politti, the brainchild of some guy 
named Green, made it into the clubs last 
year with a beat-box popper inexplicably 
called “Wood Beez (Pray Like Aretha 
Franklin).” The Leeds group toyed with 
dissonance and atmospherics in the late 
'70s but has now gone streetwise, taking 
a progressive British approach to the New 
York dance sound. “Perfect Way” is a 
pretty, lightweight pop tune that skips 
around on a busy electronic groove as 
feyly as Green's ultrawimp vocals. This is 
extremely well crafted, but it packs all 
the punch of a neutered “Sussudio.” De- 
spite all the bustling electronics, there's 
no bottom to this record, and the freshly 
scrubbed sound desperately needs to get 
dirty. Even the aerobics set will find the 
disc antiseptic. 








The Hood: “Cooler than Thou” b/w 
“Criminal Kiss” (PVC) 

The Hood is Jonathan Prosser, who in a 
previous life beat the drums for alienated 
sludgemeisters Swans, the most unlisten- 
able (to some) and cathartic (to others) 
band in rock ‘n’ roll. For this slice of noir- 
ish dance rock, he recruited fellow ugly 
duckling Roli Mosimann and the inex- 
plicably revered producer/remixer Ivan 
Ivan. Both songs offer perky drum pro- 
grams and tidy DOR constructions but 
g0 after bigger game than typical club 
fare. The sound is crisply shadowy—trim, 
dark, and cool. If Prosser made a video 
of this, it would have a lot of shots of guys 
in hats striped by the shadows cast by 
venetian blinds. “Cooler than Thou” is a 
combination of Godard’s Breathless and 
the Velvet Underground’s “Femme Fa- 
tale,” filtered through William Bur- 
roughs’ closet romantic sensibility. 
“Criminal Kiss” is, too, only faster. 


Hugh Masekela: “Lady” b/w “Coal Train” 
(Arista) 

The most moving African record of the 
month, speaking both head- and butt- 
wise. “Lady” is a Fela composition that 
does nothing but goodfoot for a solid 6 
minutes. Like all of South African trum- 
peter Masekela’s work, this high-tech funk 
machine is far removed from the bush. 
Although the vocals are call and re- 
sponse, the beat is predominantly trap 
drums and computers, and the bottom 
would do George Clinton proud. Fela 
being nobody's idea of a feminist, it's a 
good thing that the lyrics are minimal 
Strictly a wicked dance track. “Coal Train” 
isn'ta tribute to the late Philadelphia tenor 
player but a chilling, minimally accom- 
panied story about the train that brings 
workers from throughout the continent to 
service in the mines of Johannesburg. Re- 
corded live in New York, Masekela’s ac- 
count of the hated train ices his audience 
for 17 minutes. When the horn men take 
their solos over a mournful guitar strum, 
the track gets affectingly blue. Then Ma- 
sekela returns, singing in Afrikaans, and 
the band lifts into a fiery, defiant climax. 
This is nobody's idea of a good time, but 
itis a stirring emotional experience and 
a downbeat side of African music that we 
rarely hear amid all the rebellion and cel- 
ebration. 








Whodini: “Escape (1 Need a Break)” 
b/w “Haunted House of Rock” (Jive/ 
Arista) 

Besides being the sharpest rappers signed 
to a major label, Whodini’s Extasy and 
Jalil are hip hop’s reigning masters at put- 
ting intense personal situations on the 
beat. Their raps are clean, lean, and free 
of bombast and pretension—they tell their 
stories without flapping about how cool 
they are. Instead of throwing down a 
street-bad world view like Run-D.M.C. 
or trying to sky the social ladder like the 
South Bronx crews, they lay back and 
talk about friends, lovers, freaks, and 
other day-to-day critical shit. “Escape,” 
naturally enough, is about pressure. Over 
a classically understated Larry Smith synth 
riff, the two go off about mobbed sub- 
ways, shitty jobs, and girlfriends who 
want kids. Difference between this and 
“The Message” is that it focuses on the 
guy affected by the social condition, not 
on the condition itself. Plus it has the bril- 
liant couplet: “I buy a lottery ticket every 
chance | get/And if | hit I've got a place 
my boss can kiss.” 





Aretha Frankli 
(Arista) 

So the question is: Can Aretha Franklin 
fend off the challenge of upstart belter 
‘Annie Lennox? She can, but it's going to 
take a vehicle with bigger tailfins than 
this boxy Ford to top Lennox’s rich Lady 
Soulisms. While the rote mid-tempo 
rocker doesn't give Aretha a chance to 
get loose and do Niki Hokey, she still 
proves that she’s a true national treasure, 
turning mere words—and bad ones at 
that—into powerful intimations, invita- 
tions, and sonic gyrations. But man, you 
can’t make a silk 12-inch out of a sow's 
ear, and Tina Turner's career has proven 
the necessity of good modern material. | 
don't know what's more embarrassing, 
Clarence Clemmons’ guest sax solo or 
Aretha inviting me to take a ride in her 
machine. On the plus side, Dez Dicker 
son turns in a nasty guitar solo, and the 
Latin Rascals cut up a juicy extended edit. 
Now these guys are today. 








Golden Palominos: “Omaha” (Celluloid) 
This record has a little shelf life on it; it’s 
a classic sleeper and a true single-single. 
The Golden Palominos are the all-star 
pickup band organized by drummer An- 
ton Fier, veteran of the Feelies, Lounge 
Lizards, and Herbie Hancock's Rockit 
band. For “Omaha” Fier brought in a cast 
that includes Michael Stipe and Chris 
Stamey, the perfect lineup to trash a 
Mobey Grape cover, but the group never 
quite lives up to the promise of the sleeve 
credits. Stipe sings (or mumbles) like Stipe, 
and the tune never quite happens. “I.D. 
(Like a Version),” the flip side of the 7- 
inch, is a cooler collaboration. The un- 
questioned star is Arto Lindsay's trade- 
mark guitar scrapings, but the hook is his 
demented Don Knotts voice yelling, “Let's 
see some I.D.” Pure genius. The 12-inch, 
should you decide to accept it, comes 
with the solid but less transcendent “For 
a Few Dollars More” on the B-side. Word 
is that John Lydon and Richard Thomp- 
son are going to lend their lungs to a cut 
‘or two on the upcoming Palominos al- 
bum, so you may want to horde your 
pennies for the long player. 





Run-D.M.C.: “Jam Master Jamming” 
(Profile) 

This is one of the cuts that made the Hol- 
lis, New York, crew’s second LP the mi- 
nor disappointment that it was. Even 
when the raps were inspired, the track 
dragged one Nike. And since they've 
never gone in for overhauls on their 12- 
inches, this one didn’t promise to be 
much. Surprise, motherfeyer! You got a 
single here that rocks with their best stuff. 
Rick Rubin of the Beastie Boys and Hose 
added an absurdly oversized metal guitar 
line guaranteed to tear your suburb down. 
Daryll and Joe may like heavy metal, but 
Rubin likes AC/DC. On top of that, the 
beat is kinda large, and the self-pro- 
claimed “two rock slayers” throw down 
some cool English about their scratch- 
happy pal. Like, “Not only does he 
scratch/But he’s our friend.” The song 
even has a real chorus. Sort of. Only 
problem with this monster disc is that for 
a song about a Dj, it has very little cut- 
ting. A fan's note: If you want to know 
what the crew sounded like live back in 
‘83, score the new Profile sampler, Rap 2. 


Malopoets: “Sound of the People” (EMI) 
No, the name doesn’t mean bad bards; 
it’s play on the words for soul or spirit — 
a key concept for the South African pop 
sextet. The Malopoets are a complete hy- 
brid—they belong individually to three 
different tribes and borrow collectively 
from American and English pop and jazz 
sounds, “Sound of the People” bounces 
along bilingually in a deliciously seduc- 
tive soft groove that sounds like Durban's 
answer to Culture Club until Pat Sefo- 
losha’s warm sax brings in a ska flavor- 
ing, and guest keyboard player Mervyn 
Africa throws in some pathetic roller-rink 
jive that threatens the funkability of the 
thythm section. Fortunately, the guys 
slapping skins hold off the challenge, and 
the beat goes on. The group's limited dy- 
namic range and slick sound make the 
Malopoets album pleasant but indistinct 
listening; but this single's a refreshing 
break from the hard stuff. 


Trouble Funk: “Drop the Bomb” b/w 
“Let’s Get Small” (4th & Broadway/Is- 
land) 

With Elektra and Manhattan Records get- 
ting on the Chocolate City beat (see Side- 
swipes), it seems as if the ordinarily slug- 
gish music industry—and the especially 
sluggish dance music industry—is falling 
all over itself to get on the Go Go band- 
wagon before the sucker even starts 
moving. Can these really be the same 
corporate titans that took until last year 
to recognize rap? Anyway, the hype ma- 
chine is in gear, and the stuff that’s been 
ignored for nearly a decade is suddenly 
bigger than professional wrestling. But 
when the smoke clears, one or two bands 
will show the talent to outlast the fad. 
Trouble Funk will be among them. “Drop 
the Bomb,” which is not dedicated to 
Wilson Goode, is actually an old Sugar- 
hill record that was all neighborhood shit. 
The new version goes global and gets over 
ona spacey synth doodle in addition to 
the trademark gravelly chant and percus- 
sion. “Let's Get Small” is the most ar- 
restingly brilliant politico-philosophical 
program to come out of Washington in 
decades. 





SIDESWIPES 

Go Go fever is in full swing. Icee Hott’s 
“Hollar at Me” (Manhattan) is the most 
melodic slice yet, hitting like old Com- 
modores with a helping of D.C. 
sauce, . . . Little Benny and the Masters 
get real close to P-funk land—and es- 
pecially to Bernie Worrell’s tinkerbell 
synth tweaks—on the Go Go “Who 
‘Comes to Boogie” (Elektra). . . . Original 
soul men Sam and Dave return on a fairly 
insulting but nonetheless impressive 
“Stars on 45” disco medley (Atlantic) that 
offers two good reasons for seeking out 
the original records. . . . Data combines 
moans, a four-on-the-floor rhythm, and 
a constantly shifting electronic mix on 
the disorienting but cool “Blow” 
(Sire), Even cooler and more dis- 
orienting is Adrian Sherwood’s inimita- 
ble avant hip hop production of Mark 
Stewart's “Hypnotize” (Mute import), on 
which the guys from Fats Comet lay down 
the beat... . King’s “Love and Pride” 
(Epic) is functionally snappy DOR that 
suffers from an indulgent remix. If you 
must have it, stick to the 7-inch, but avoid 
the LP at all costs... On the topical 
front, the Funk Crew’s Move" (Sun- 
shine, 800 S. 4th St., Philadelphia, PA 
19147) puts some boogie behind its even- 
handed view of the bombing of West 
Philly... . Otto Von Wernherr mistakes 
paranoia for a John Wayne complex on 
"The Saga of Bernhard Goetz” (Mind- 
field, 160 W. 46th St., New York, NY 
10036) and resurrects a horrifyingly div- 
isive event with a good electric boogie 
beat but no understanding. . . . T La Rock 
could use a better beat on “He's Incred- 
ible” (Sleeping Bag, 1974 Broadway, New 
York, NY 10023), but his rap continues 
strong in the direction of “It’s Yours”. 

I'm afraid | can’t recommend Touré Kun- 
das “Touré Kunda” (Celluloid), but only 
because the Natalia album deserves your 
full attention. . . . Uncle Scotty and the 
Vocal Chords’ novelty “Virgin Ma- 
donna” (joker, Box 166045, Irving, TX 
75016) falls two long steps shy of clever, 
but Lords of the New Church’s ver 
of “Like a Virgin” (IRS import) is bril- 
liantly raunchy. ... Animotion flogs a 
dead formula on “Let Him Go" (Mer- 
cury), which lacks the spark of “Obses- 
sion.” What spark, you ask? Good 
point... Davy DMX uses vocoders 


























(boo) and female rappers (yea) on “The 
DMX Will Rock” (Tuff City, 46-31 Ver- 
non Blvd., Long Island City, NY 11101), 
a conservative letdown after “One for the 
Treble”. . .. Rockmaster Scott and the 
Dynamic Three score big with “The Roof 
Is on Fire” (Fantasy, 592 Communipaw 
Ave., Jersey City, NJ 07304), a superfast 
street rap with lots of audience re- 
sponse. ... The Bad Boys don’t get too 
witty but have and deliver a good time 
on “Bad Boys” (Fantasy)... . A-Ha’s 
“Take on Me” (Warner) is a light pop bal- 
lad inside an unsuitable technodance 
production. . . . and tke and Tina Turner 
are probably pissed about the release of 
their mid-’70s recording of Stevie Won- 
der’s “Living for the City” (Striped Horse, 
7525 Fountain Ave., Hollywood, CA 
90046), but the thing isn’t too bad de- 
spite its demo sound quality. All for now. 






DST., opposite, has a brand new rap; 
above, left to right, Run, D.M.C. and 
Hollis homeboy; below, Otto Von 
Wernhert, who doesn’t Goetz the point. 
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UNDERGROUND 


Beyond hit radio, promotional videos, and 
haircuts is another dimension. 

A dimension of small labels, unknown 
bands, and foreign tongues. 

Look out. You've just crossed into 

the underground zone. 


Column by Andrea ‘Enthal 








Walk in on Birthday Party and instead of 
ice cream and cake, you get screaming. 
Great lung-busters ‘delivered with the 
frenzied conviction of a man who's just 
looked into his soul and discovered noth- 
ing but terrifying emptiness. Grinding out 
passionately sinewed shards and streaks 
of swamp ‘n’ roll with roots twisted from 
the primordial gooze of rock, Birthday 
Party merges the flattening power of a 
hot steamroller with the persistent pa- 
tience of an autistic child, rocking on and 
on, as if one could keep rocking in a sin- 
gle groove forever. Manic then droning, 
infused with secret pyrotechnic calm, It’s 
Still Living, Birthday Party’s only full- 
length live album, reflects why the Party 
ruled. Recorded in January 1982 but only 
released earlier this year, Living mixes 
material from their second album, Pray- 
ers on Fire, with the then-embryonic 
Junkyard LP to provide a Party in full 
swing. Leader Nick Cave shrieks deeply 
bellowed frenzies from gloom and blues 
over the band’s patented rusty catcall 
guitar while apocalyptic Catholic images 
fly amok. 

Though not as amok as former Party 
guitarists Mick Harvey and Rowland S. 
Howard, who denounced the album, 
which was released on Missing Link, the 
independent label Birthday Party was as- 
sociated with from beginning to end. “We 

wish to make it clear,”” wrote Harvey 
and Howard in the British rock weekly 
New Musical Express in a manifesto pre- 





sented as if it were a review, “that this 
live record has been made available 
without our knowledge, let alone ap- 
proval, by an Australian record company. 
Better bootleg cassettes are available. You 
have been warned.” 

Those who remain undeterred can get 
It's Still Living through Zed Records Mail- 
order, 1940 Lakewood Blvd., Long 
Beach, CA 90815 (tel. 213-498-2757). 
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Howard and Harvey's motivation to de- 
nounce It’s Still Living may have more to 
do with their own post-Party project, 
Crime and the City Solution, than any 
altruistic attempt to protect consumers 
from aesthetic tyrannies. A dark and 
brooding work of deep, slowly crawling 





piano chords interwoven with Party-line 
streaks, The Dangling Man, Crime’s four- 
track, 12-inch EP is one of the darkest 
slabs of black vinyl dispensed without a 
prescription. Simon Bonney tackles vo- 
cal chores, working a slurry, low-voiced 
grumble in which son of Cave meets Jim 
Morrison. Opening with the kind of hard- 
thythmed jungle boogie vacated by Joy 
Division over stringy, sinewed guitar so- 
los, “The Last Day,” with Harvey's Far- 
fisa-style keyboards and Bonney’s gravel- 
throated repetitions of “Feels like this is 
going to be the last day,” leaves one 
wondering if the real lizard king is going 
to enter and whisper, “This is the end, 
my friend.” The Dangling Man originates 
with Mute Records, 49-53 Kensington 
Gardens Square, London W2, England. 


From the first branching thunderclap over 
crackled rain, Cave’s own post-Party 
project, Nick Cave and the Bad Seeds, 
kills. The second album for the Seeds, 
The Firstborn Is Dead, with its blue cover 
and mournfully authentic blue lines of 
harmonica and guitar, journeys through 
a mythical southern reality heavy on train 
wrecks, suicides, prison life, and big black 
crows. Cave’s concept of America has 
been peeled from the grooves of old blues 
and Western cowboy 78s, then lovingly 
woven into an epic poem where John Lee 
Hooker meets Elvis Presley in a stream of 
consciousness that floods the equally 
mythical valley town, Tupelo. Over a 
backwoods twa-a-nging guitar with a 
deep abyss of bass, Cave narrates the tale 
of “Blind Lemon Jefferson . . . a-comin’. 
Tap, tap, tappin’ with his cane. O his road 
is dark and lonely. He don’t drive no 
Cadillac. If that sky serves as his eyes, 
then that moon's a cataract.” 

The sparse, cold, devastatingly terse 
piano lines made infamous by Cave's 
previous band surface among the chains 
of sorrow in “Knocking on Joe,” and a 
lonesome harmonica toots a distant train 
on “Wanted Man,” a pulsing, insistent 
dirge borrowed from Bob Dylan and de- 
livered over the drumbeat of Native 
American tribal rites. A chorus of wom- 
en's voices echoes “Tupelo-o-0" straight 
out of a country-western cowboy ballad, 
and that same harmonica spins more fluid 
lines of dark, authentic blues. Firstborn 
was released in the United States by 
Homestead Records, P.O. Box 570, 
Rockville Center, NY 11571, and by Mute 
in the U.K. 





John Wayne had a horse to kiss, but Terry 
Bradford has a lover neither Wayne nor 
his horse could beat. Over brashly 
strummed acoustic guitar that starts at 
barely a craw! but picks up to polka pace, 
Bradford, vocalist with the band July 14th, 
tells about his lover in intimate detail, He 
met her in an old pawnshop, wrapped 
her and took her home, caressed her 
when he was alone, and took her out on 
Saturday nights. With a soft, sane voice 
punctuated by gnarly electric guitar 
twangs borrowed from a boogiefried 
American South, the story of “Me and 
My Gun” unfolds. Greasy Pop Records, 
RO. Box 136, Rundle St., Adelaide 5000, 
Australia, had to issue a second pressing 
to meet the demand for this down under 
underground gem. 


Fellow Australians the Olympic. Side- 
burns also tackle the world on Drunk- 
yard, a four-track pulse through a dun- 
geon of mutantly deep surf guitar riffs that 
throb and repeat themselves, Drunkyard 
isa flowing hookahful of swirling paisley 
punctuated by the terror wails of Jex, the 
Sideburns’ haunted, hyperactive vocal- 
ist. Those who like Farfisa and guitars and 
Sky Saxon’s brand of Seeds may contact 
Strine Music, PO. Box 236, Port Mel- 
bourne, Victoria 3207, Australia, for this 
electric-blue vinyl sampling, and New 
Rose Records, 7 rue Pierre, Sarrazin, Paris 
75006, France, for a two-disc LP. 





Warped sheets of lap steel guitar slither 
over the beat of clanking wood blocks 
and delicately pinged crystal, “Waldo” 
features giggling whinneys of horn and 
insistent, savage, seemingly off-speed 
whispered chants. Later, lonesome cat- 
calls pour from the horn over an increas- 
ing heartbeat of syncopated percussion 
From “Zaire” to “Roman Blood,” Ohio’s 
Junta makes global dance rock that moves 
your feet without anesthetizing your 
brain. Their five-track EP Junta (which 
plays at 45 on one side, 33 on the other) 
comes from Day One Records, 7085 
Dimmick, West Chester, Ohio 45069. 





Somewhere between Devo's Wiggly 
World and Eno’s little green one, with a 
side journey to a sumo wrestling match 
and an oriental wind chime factory, falls 
Dick Tracy, a French trio whose album, 
Je Veux Voir la Mer, incorporates the 
happy hurdy-gurdy sounds of a strolling 
organ grinder with the braying of Little 
Bo Peep's lost sheep. From the electrical 
repetitions and sawing voices of the title 
cut through angelic fluttering harp and 
the dub loops of “Chabada,” where a 
rhythm box marches in cadence to a 
grunting voice that tracks around the la- 
bel until the sun goes nova or your stylus 
falls off, La Meris an eclectic electric slab 
of continual musical surprise. If you don’t 
like their tender, sinewy jazz horn or 
perky organ trot, just wait thirty seconds. 
With Dick Tracy, the only constant is 
change. Madrigal, 140 rue du Theatre, 





75015 Paris, France, distributes this re- 
cord to the world. Those with an A in 
French and access to somebody else's 
long-distance line may call Madrigal at 
(8) 332-22-29 through the overseas op- 
erator. 


Tackling those noble lines English teach- 
ers hold dear with silly, upbeat glee, Col- 
lapsible Deckchairs creates warped synth- 
as-organ to burble under a skating pop 
sax on their drummerless single, “Wil- 
liam Shakespeare.” It's a brightly me- 
lodic ditty with sinisterly theatrical 
laughter and melodramatic grandeur to 
put the literati in their place, and the 
‘Chairs make music with a happy saw of 
violin and singsong lilt. Lest you feel an 
urge to pop this on during English class, 
we warn that the Deckchairs come to bury 
Shakespeare, not to praise him, which 
makes this slice of pop frivolity all the 
more fun. Baz Higgins at Mordent Music, 
18 Hillcrest Rise, Cookridge, Leeds 16, 
‘West Yorks, England, will send this 7-inch 
your way for $2.50 or the equivalent in 
international money order or British 
pounds. 


Extreme left: Nick Cave and Rowland 
Howard of the now-delunct Birthday 
Party. 
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Beyond the valley and the shadow of 
Heidi come the Vyllies, three black-silk- 
and-lace women who bring a dose of 
scintillating darkness to Velvet Tales, a 
four-track 45 on which whispered myths 
meet yodels over delicately chiming 
church bells, electronic dance percola- 
tions, and French café violins. tlona Pri- 
sim and Mani Moan provide the clear, 
strong, and powerful vocals, singing in 
mixed French and English (though their 
pronunciation is such that one might have 
trouble figuring which is which without 
the lyric sheet). Prisim and Moan spin 
majestic tales of wickedly warped beauty. 
Murder is such an everyday occurrence, 
they even mention who'll clean up the 
mess. From the myth of the goddess 
“Ahia" through the vocal repetitions on 
“Agrainir,” which pulses like the vocoded 
backing track on Laurie Anderson's “O 
Superman,” nobody makes better use of 
the syllable “aahh.” For those who love 
the moody ballads of Siouxsie Sioux, these 
elegantly twisted women of blackness 
spin tunes of cat cabal and cut up car- 
casses via Out of Tune Records, RO. Box 
130, CH 8026, Zurich, Switzerland. 






For years the global rack scene has been 
in English, and as long as the lyrics were 
“she loves you” and “yeah, yeah, yeah, 
it didn’t really matter what was sung, At 
tempts by non-English speakers to sing in 
English have produced some of the great- 
est howlers on vinyl, including the Drag- 
ons—Red Chinese youths assembled by 
a French organization and taught to per- 
form “Anarchy in the U.K.” The resulting, 
rendition is not in English. Itisn’t in French 
or Chinese, either. Instead, it's one long 
vocal drone with Chinese inflection, as 
if the Dragons had learned English from 
a Berlitz tape of Frankenstein's first groan 
After decades of performing in a lan- 
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guage neither their bands nor their au- 
diences could understand, non-English- 
speaking musicians are taking to their na- 
tive tongues with pride. 


Leading this native revolution is Xmal 
Deutschland, fronted by diminutive Anja 
Huwe, who looks a lot like Blondie and 
sings a lot like Siouxsie. Round-faced and 
blonde-haired Huwe makes delicate 
spinning hand gestures on stage as if every 
tune were in an otherworldly sign lan- 
guage in addition to Xmal’s native Ger- 
man. Over a synthesized organ that pulses 
to the beat of Wolfgang Ellerbrock’s 
scratchy, deep, fragmented bass, Xmal 


makes angel-choir vocals full of myste- 
rious minor tones and drawn out “oohs.” 
Combining galloping drum rhythms and 
echo-laden whispers, Xmal’s music is a 
gothic horror dance track for the mind. 

Rough Trade, 326 Sixth St., San Fran- 
cisco, CA 94103, domestically released 
their album Tocsin, and Trade’s mail-or- 
der division can provide Fetisch or the 
band's other German-language work on 
the British label 4AD. But it’s their pre- 
4AD work on Zick Zack, Glashiittenstr. 
113, 2 Hamburg 6, Federal Republic of 
Germany, that sparkles with Germanic 
force. Big spenders can call Zick Zack at 
040-439-5518. 








us succubus 








Tools You Can Trust aren't German, but 
with their whispery glottal barks and 
breathlessly racing beat, they're anything 
but standard British boogiemeisters when 
they attack a dance floor with their bur- 
bling bass guitar and health-club grunts. 
The Tools have no choice but to make 
the best of a minimalist situation. There 
are only two of them—vocalist and clang- 
man Rob Ward, whose bark could scare 
the postman, and bassist Benjamin 
Steadman. 

Steadman’s got the only real instru- 
ment, but that doesn’t stop Ward. Slam- 
ming away on metal drum with drills and 
electric cutters and something that sounds 
like an eggbeater mowing the lawn, he 
keeps the beat on overload, crashing and 
bashing out the sounds of a junkyard. His 
voice, too, is different from everyone 
else’s, never raised above a whisper and 
never below pure frenzy. More dance- 
able than fellow industrialists Einstiir- 
zende Neubauten, but in the same per- 
cussive anarchy-as-music territory, Tools 
You Can Trust make a brisk racket. 

Can you do the “Messy Body Thrust”? 
On Sharpen the Tools, a 45-RPM com- 
pilation of the Tools’ first three singles, 
it’s about the only dance you can try. Their 
label, Red Energy Dynamo, 41 Din- 
woodie Close, Hulme, Manchester 15, 
England, can provide the soundtrack, but 
you'll have to improvise the steps 





On their Zick Zack EP Angst Ist Mein 
ze REMEMBERS 
Kosmonautentraum (‘Cosmonaut’s | 


Dream”) combine dry and hollow vocals 
in their native German with rough-hewn | T HEIR FIR ST T CRI ISH. 

echos and slow drums. “Der Schlichter | ee 
Ist Mein Freund’ ('"The Slaughterer Is My 
Friend”) mutates a happy calliope to 
sound like a carousel recording played 
off-center, its warped, joyful tones danc- 
ing over a slow one beat, one beat, fu- 
neral drum: dark, dense German guilt 
performed over deep, unfolding chords 
with notes so low they make you wonder 
if they bothered to put frets on the bass. 
“Speilball der trren” (‘|| Am| A Ball for 
the Crazies to Play With”) crawls up a 
dark conscience and hangs there while 
synthesized sparkles shoot through on the 
way to some distant star. “Phantom- 
schmerz” (“Phantom Pain’) twinkles with 
a shimmer of lullaby before it breaks into 
thundered nightmare angst. Crashing, 
screaming with the dry-heaving terror 
only guttural German syllables can ex- 
press, “Phantomschmerz” works best 
without translation—just the sound of the 
German is frighteningly harsh and dark. 









As always, comments and contributions 
to Underground are welcome. If you'd 
like a response, enclose a stamped and 
self-addressed envelope. | can't answer 
letters that don't. Also, | can’t privately 
review records. Currently we have three 
fliers available: mail-order addresses in 
the U.S. and Canada, international mail- 
ordering information, and a review of the 
underground press. Andrea’ Enthal, SPIN, 
1965 Broadway, NY, NY 10023. 


Above left: llona Prisim, Mani Moan, 
and Ursula Nun of the Vyllies. Below 
left: The German Zick Zack release of 
Incubus Succubus by Xmal Deutschland. 











ORCHESTRAL MANOEUVRES 
IN THE DARK. 


Featuring the single “So In Love” 
Youll never forget your first time. 


Produced by Stephen Hague 
On A&M Records and BASF Chrome Cassettes. 
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f > > 3.6025 Min-Stereo with Electronic Tuning 
They blast, They boom. Excite the ears and 
astound the senses General Electric technology 
presents an exciting range of portable sound systems 
Starting with giants like the incredible 3-6055 pictured 


here Right on down to the small and mean 3-6025 with 
General Electric own Electronic Tuning System (ETS™) 
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There are dual cassette systems and personal stereos. 
Systems with great looks and unbelievable sound. 
Check out the GE Power of Music Series at your local 
GE dealer today. 

No one lets you experience the power 
of music like General Electric. 











LUNCH 


WITH 


BENATAR 


Interviews are a battlefield, 
and no one is invincible. 

Pat Benatar dares punk poet 
Lydia Lunch: Hit me with 
your best shot. 


Color photography 
by Loren Haynes 


B allsy! Gutsy! Bitchy! One hard- 
rockin’ mama, right? The little girl 
with the big-big mouth. The girl 
who invented black tights and short- 
shorts. The wet dream of every honest, 
hard-working, beer-guzzling, God- 
fearing, red-blooded, normal white male 
this side of the Rio Grande River, huh, 
folks. Gimme a break, assholes. Let’s 
start at scratch and work our way back 
Pat Benatar began her career as a 
singing waitress in the NYC comedy 
club Catch a Rising Star. She was 
conveniently discovered by the 
proprietor, who went on to become her 
‘manager. Just like in the movies. Only 

I never go to those kind of movies. And 
I never won six Grammys, didn’t have 
six consecutive platinum records, or sell 
20 million copies of anything. Thank 
God, I never made one rock video. Pat 
Benatar has made 13, and we're still 
counting. She's beginning her first tour 
in three years, has a new LP.7 The Hard 
Way, and has finally “proved” herself, 
winning more freedom than ever just 

to be... herself 


Popularity Is So Boring 


I wake up and say, “I’m Pat Benatar, so 
what!” The great thing about doing 
this—and they hate when | say this—is 
that | can shut it off. | don’t have to 

be it all the time, only when | wanna be 
it. That's good, because if | wanna go 
home and look fucking horrible or | 
wanna be fat or a pig or give my dog a 
bath . . . whatever | wanna do... . | 
can do it and | don’t have to fee! guilty 
about it. | don’t give a shit. | don't 

care. All | have to do—when | go 
onstage for 2 hours—is do my job 
and do it good, When | make records | 
do the best | can. [I'm waiting for the 
worst. . . | That's my obligation, My 
stage persona is just one tiny part of the 
whole me. 

Sometimes—| know this sounds 
ridiculous, but—t like being “normal 
mean, not normal like they are. . . but 
it's what | miss most. [Who doesn’t?] 








As you go on, you look at this image 
you've created that’s gonna plague you 
the rest of your life. It’s so absurd, 
because you keep moving and can’t 
relate to it anymore, to what they 
envision you as. You keep growing and 
moving, and you're stuck with your 
black tights [wrapped firmly around your 
neck). I’s awtul. [If ignorance is bliss, 
we died and went to heaven, but isn’t, 
so didn’t. 


Assumption Is the 
Root of All Ignorance 


To me, the worst thing you could do 
with your life is be bored. There's 

so much opportunity, you'd have to be 
a shithead, Then there’s these nouveau 
Visionaries. [They're never bored, just 
boring.| hate them. [Any names, 
sweets?] The people who always think 
they know where everything is going all 
the time. Of course, people are going 
to assume—they’re probably assuming 
right now—that we'd be mud wrestling 
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each other three minutes after we'd 
met. But when we take to the ropes . . 
any and all challengers! /Pat!/ You have 
to be fearless and ready at all times. 
Anyway... Ldon’t know . .. was 
never afraid of rapists. If | bit them, 
they'd die. Blood everywhere. 


What Does Pat Wear 
to Bed? 


Uhate clothes, | don’t shop anywhere 
that’s trendy or anything. | think the 
minute you put something on, it says too 
much, I'd spend everything on shoes. 
INo, she doesn’t wear them to bed, 

J asked. I'd rather wear the same thing, 
every day. Right now | wear clothes 
because it’s against the law to run 
around naked. |Go for it, Pat. 


Aren't You Ever Afraid 
of Having Your Clothes 
Ripped Off on Stage? 


No! I'm afraid of the real violence on 
stage, We have a lot of bomb threats and 
gun threats from the audience. We g 
that a lot, and being a woman, you've 
got the anatomy that invites trouble, 

so it’s pretty scary. They get so crazed, 
they leap on stage and grab you. | 

don't think they're trying to hurt you, 
but they're strangers no matter how 
much they think they're your best friend. 
And it just doesn't feel good to have 
strangers all over you, touching you. 
Maybe not to you, Pat. 


Life in the Movies 


I wanna wait ‘til | can play something 
more than a glamorous face, Something 
with a little more body. Someone in 
struggle, conilict, because that’s what's 
most interesting to me. | think I'll have 

to wait a little while. You have to be able 
to throw yourself into it as much as 

you do with music, and I'm not ready 
for that yet. I’m too selfish. | don’t have 
enough time as itis. | gotta wait ‘ti 
making records slows down a bit. | 
wouldn't wanna do it halfway. /For the 
record, Pat was in “Union City”, which 
featured another Chrysalis recording 
artist, Debbie Harry.] 


Please! Don't Feed 
Your MTV! 


Sometimes you become the vehicle for 
someone else’s genius or lack thereof. 
It's such a ridiculous thing, because so 
much money is spent on video, and 
when the time comes . . . if you hate it, 
tough. [You bought it, you eat it.] | 
think it’s criminal for the artists to have 
to pay for the video if they want 
complete control |! do it all the time, 
Pat), because the record companies are 
the ones that profit from it anyway. 

[So why do it, other than to sell more 
records¢] For those that like that kind of 
thing, I think it’s great. [I think it’s 
sinful to fill up people's empty lives with 
stupid wastes of time, but that’s what 
it’s all about: filing the void they create 
so they can love you for being 
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everything they are not.| You're making 
it for the rest of America, and the rest 
of America likes them. [Because the rest 
of America loves wasting its time on 

all things boring and stupid and 
prefabricated, and what better way than 
video?| | love middle America 

those old women, they're so rich. They 
know from cooking and cleaning and 
raising kids, and | love them . . . they're 
so real 


The Baby 


1 could not have done this at 20, 
because | was such an asshole—not 
that I'm not an asshole now, but you 
have to be ready for kids, because you 
have to give up everything, every 
selfish part of you. And in return 
unconditional love. [You wish.] That's 
what | want. It's such a pure love. 

But just wait ‘til she’s 15 and I'll have to 
start slapping her around. 


Hypnotism 


| would be frightened. But | would like 
to learn about the process. | think it 
would be interesting to find out how we 
got to this place and what we did 
before this life, if anything. | wonder 
whether I have a young or old soul 


The Life/Death Situation 


I-can see so much more than | could 10 
years ago. In this life there isn’t enough 
time to find out all I'd like to know. 
There is never enough time. | think the 
saddest thing is that it is over so fast 

I think | hate dying most because this life 
is over, not because I'm scared to die 
Thate the separation of death, being 
separated from the people you love. The 
thought of it makes me sick. I’m real 
attached to people and things. | spent 
most of my life being closed in and 
selfish, and now that it’s not like that, | 
have a lot more room for other people. 
Growing up, | was never close, but 
‘was never not close, to my family, 

I spent most of my time wanting to get 
out, to leave. Then, the first time | 
went to NYC [from Long Island] in the 
late ‘60s, as a teenager in Central Park 1 
saw all those stoned-out hippies and 

all the bag people. Everyone was so 
filthy. | swore I'd never go back; of 
course | did. All Lever did was spend 
the whole time irritating my father 

by saying, "So what if | married a black 
man if | loved him?” Instead | married 
an Italian, but what the hell . .. it's 

a short swim. . . 

I would rather spend my life failing 
and learning than just staying there and 
thinking it was good. I'd rather make 
every mistake in the book. It's amazing, 
to me, this lifestyle. It makes me laugh. 
Every day there’s a new joke. [There’s 
one born every minute.| | don’t wanna 
sound naive, but when | first started 
out, I didn’t know it would take off like 
this. | had no idea. | just wanted to 
make records and perform and stuff. But 
all the shit that goes along with it . 
its all so meaningless. | mean, how 
much money do you need? [Well, Pat, a 
small loan of a quarter of a mil would 
be fine for starters. 








Let Madonna have a good time. 
Now maybe they won't look at the color 
of my panties and they can concentrate 
on my singing. 
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Rewards 


Sometimes | get rewards that | deserve, 
but | think | have a few more times to 
go. | don't think I've got it all, but its 
getting better, 


Success 


We thought it'd be over after the 
record, so we're real happy to stil 

be here. It gets progressively more 
difficult—not the singing or the 
songwriting, but take “Invincible” [the 
new single]. | know I'll get murdered for 
saying this, but that's a song | would've 
done five years ago. After doing Tropico 
[the last LP], | didn't really wanna do 
that type of song anymore. But you have 
this other thing inside you that says, 
“Don't be a schmuck. It's a good song, 
what are ya, a jerk? It’s not absolutely 
going against your principles or 

anything. [Neither is skinning a cat.] So 
just do it.” But then | listen to the rest 
of the record [7 The Hard Way], and it’s 
like Frankenstein. It just doesn’t fit. 
They have nothing to do with each 
other. But it’s good because the less | 
continue to do that, the more I begin to 
think that next time | won't. 

Tropico was my favorite record. | 
won't ever do records like | used to do 
‘em, From now on they will all be 
my favorite. Once you get to that point, 
there’s no reason to go back. Sometimes 
you're a shithead, and it takes a while 
to get there, but when you do you 
just go, “Fuck you, that’s it.” My least 
favorite songs are always the singles. But 
Heel you just gotta give 'em [the 
record company] two songs, and on the 
other eight you can do whatever you 
want. They were upset with Tropico 
because there was only one real rocker, 
and besides, it only sold 1% million 
records, and that's not enough. You gotta 
sell 5 million each time. When you're 
making the record, and everyone loves 
it, you're not thinking about that until 
they’re getting on you when it’s over and 
it’s not doing what they want it to 
and they start going, “Well, what about 
Madonna?” and you go “Well, what 
about her? | taught her how to fucking 
wear tights, man. Please let her do it for 
a while.” I'm so happy someone else 
is doing it, Let her have a good time. 
Now maybe they won't look at the 
color of my panties, and they can 
concentrate on my singing. | mean, it 
made me so mad because one day 
I was at the record company and one 
guy turned to me and said, “You don’t 
really think they come to hear you 
sing, do you?” | mean, how insulting 

[Face it, Pat, 15,000 boners at a 
rack and | wouldn’t be complainin’.| 


If You Could 


I would love to have one more time to 
try itall over again, to erase and start 
over, to start another band, [You're not 
dead yet, honey.| But you get into this 
cycle, this trap, even if you know better. 
It's so hard to get out of it. You're 
addicted to the things that happen when 
you're in the top five. It's stupid, but 
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you can’t help it once that happens. And 
you also have this entourage of people 
whose lives become dependent on how 
many records you sell, on your 
creativity. That’s why | disappear when 
I'm done with it. | have no use for it. 

I mean, they're all nice guys, but what, 
do you do with ‘em? [First, Pat, tie 
their hands behind their backs and 
blindiold ‘em.] You start feeling like 
Kleenex. It’s a strange existence. Nothing 
like what | thought. Then | look at the 
baby and think, “What the fuck does she 
think?” Ah, but she doesn’t give a shit 
She'll grow up and say, “My mother 
used to be Pat Benatar.” 


Now, to add injury to the insult of my 
reputation from associating with a story 
as preposterous as Lydia Lunch 
interviewing Pat Benatar, | am doubly 
insulted that some people have the 
nerve to complain that perhaps there 
wasn’t enough vindictiveness, 
viciousness, assaultiveness, insultingness, 
accusation, or downright physical 
abuse in this article, | mean, I do have 
my reputation to live up to. In spite 
of this, I refuse flatly, sharply, point- 
blankedly to comment further about all 
of the things, yes indeed, that I do 
hate, that you would so love to hear me 
rant about—like rock music, women 
in rock music, new women in rock 
music, the problems of being a woman 
in rock. And other stultifyingly boring 
subjects. 

In spite of your prying insistence and 





morbid curiosity concerning all the 
‘occasions—every event, every single 
minute, daytime, nighttime, lifetime— 
that led up to this one small occasion, | 
must staunchly say here and now that 

T refuse to let you in on one single, 
small, or fetid detail, They say that what 
you don’t know can’t hurt you, so let 
me now leave out who bathes in the 
blood of others, shovels shit, or has her 
nipples pierced, You need know nothing 
about which miss has a penchant for 
pushing wheelchairs in front of speeding 
automobiles, who best likes sticking 
firecrackers up a cat’s asshole, or which 
of us has the slightly retarded brother, 
You won't get it out of me which of 

us danced topless, bottomless, and 
perhaps, yes, with a male partner in 
‘some sleazy dive on 42nd Street in the 
struggle on the way to the top. You 
leave me no choice but to delete some 
‘of my favorite anecdotes concerning 
the more intimate and—shall we say— 
deviant sexual practices of either of 

us. You'll hear nothing, not one grisly 
recounting of hitchhiking repeatedly 
around Manhattan or standing topless 
under the Triboro Bridge. In short, there 
are no sad, embittered, and tortured 
tales concerning anyone’s incestuous 
relationship with all or any of the family 
tree, For that, I'm afraid you'll have to 
wait for My Father's Daughter, my 
autobiography to be out next summer. 
Until then, I'm afraid we'll just stop 

this side of truth, beauty, and filth, 
because that, after all, isn’t that what we 
all want? ® 





Stereo TV is here. On MTV Cable. On video tape and discs. 
And now over the air. To hear it best, Design Acoustics 
has created new PS*6V Video Speakers, Specially 
designed to complement the very best video monitors, 
and receivers. 

S*6V speakers are efficient, for roomfilling sound 
from even small built-in TV amplifiers. Yet they can also 
handle the full power of a 100 watt stereo amplifier. 

Unlike ordinary speakers, PS*6V speakers are 
internally shielded, You can place them right next to any 
‘TV set or monitor without magnetic distortion of the 
color or picture. 

PS-6V speakers employ the unique Design Acoustics 
Point Source Technology™ to create the ideal stereo 
image for every listener by minimizing the speaker front 
surface and reducing acoustic diffraction of the sound. 

PS-6V speakers sound great. With deep bass from the 
long-throw 6” woofer, and smooth peak-free response 
from the 34” soft-dome tweeter. Whether you're into 
music videos, classical concerts, movies, or just plain TV, 
everything sounds cleaner, clearer, richer with Design 
Acoustics PS*6V speakers. 

Write today for a list of dealers and literature on the 
innovative speakers from Design Acoustics. Hear proof 
that there's far more to TV than meets the eye. 


New Design Acoustics 
PS-6V Video Speakers 


DESIGN™ 
ple | An Audio-Technica Company 


1225 Commerce Drive, Stow, Ohio 44224 
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You Can’t Get Where You'te Going 
Unless You Remember 

Where You Came From: 

Who You Are And What You Are 

Is The Only Thing You Own. 

Never Lose It. 

And NEVER. . Ever. . SURRENDER. 


\OHERING W.e-U-H.2-d 
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FEAR U RNG 1 at 
AVAILABLE ON EM! AMERICASRECORDS AND HIGH QUALITY XDRICABSET 
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HERO 


O Samurai 


Protector of the weak 
Avenger of the fallen 
And scourge of 
Ninja everywhere 

Are you truly the most awesome actor in America? 
‘As—for the record, according to research—happens to 
be the opinion of two New York cab drivers, one TV 
repairman, two bartenders, 3,000 members of the 
Chuck Norris fan club, one wino who'd have said any- 
thing for a quarter, a shoe salesman, three thugs, and 
Fat Eddie from Detroit 

Making, in all, an army of 3,012. Against which the 
ignorant and unconverted can be expected to field a 
battalion of 96 million. So, in other words, you can 
expect the customary massacre. The righteous few will 
hand out another Old Testament beating to the mule- 
headed hordes. Which, true to form, will begin by con- 
centrating on the usual scum—namely, the pimps, 
communists, gooks, and terrorists—develop into a ven- 
deta against film critics, intellectuals, industry ana- 
lysts, and liberals, and conclude with a clean sweep of 
anyone else too stubborn, slow-witted, or genteel to 
comprehend the obvious truth: that Chuck Norris is not 
merely a clod actor who kicks people. He's actually a 
rather contemporary kind of guy. 

In fact, Chuck Norris is so contemporary that if you 
stood him in a wet concrete bath, whacked him over 
the head with a sledgehammer, and disappeared for 20, 
years, you'd come back to find a period artifact of great 
relevance. You could call it 1985, and the program notes, 
would explain that this was the year Code of Silence 
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Chuck Norris 











Chuck Norris gets his kicks above 


the waistline, sunshine. 


Article by James Truman 


took in $10 million in 10 days; that the follow-up, In- 
vasion USA, opened six months later to even better 
business; and that the best business of all was done by. 
a film called Rambo that combined the plots of two 
earlier Norris epics, Good Guys Wear Black and Miss- 
ing in Action. A footnote might add that 1985 was also 
the year Hollywood. producers became so convinced 
that American culture had returned to the conservatism 
of the ’50s that they started bankrolling Westerns again. 

Which (you could continue) are essentially no dif- 
ferent from the kind of movies Chuck Norris has been 
making since he turned actor back in 1977. Whether 
he’s playing Sean Kane, Scott James, or James Braddock 
(the names are always Waspy but butch), whether he's 
fighting drug dealers at home or engaged in ventures 
of doubtful advantage abroad, Chuck never strays too 
far from being your basic frontiersman: alone, taut, res- 
olute, incorruptible, but at the same time decent, hon- 
orable, moral, and good-hearted. In other words, he’s 
less of an Eastwood figure (too '70s-cynical) or a Bron- 
son (too dinosaur-psychotic) than an updated John 
Wayne. 

The cleverness of Norris's films is that they've re- 
tained the best bits of the Western mythology but ne- 
gotiated themselves out of its perpetual conundrum, 
which was that to be effective the Western hero had to 
be a man whom history had overtaken. A symbol of 
the old, lawless order—from which sprang his will to 
fight—he was also the victim of the new order, which 
brought civilization and left him no frontier to marshall. 
Norris's character doesn’t have this problem, exactly. 
When he heads off into the sunset, you know he’s not 
in search of the nearest boneyard. His frontier is a por- 
table commodity. He brought it back from Vietnam. 

You could write a thesis on the references to the Viet- 
nam War in Chuck Norris movies. Although only three 
were actually set around it, the war is an implacable, 
spectral presence in almost all his work. You hear it 
flare up at the edges of conversation; you see it in Forced 
Vengeance when Josh Randall (those names!) reacts to. 
his girlfriend’s murder by digging out his old Air Corps 
uniform; you sense it in Lone Wolf McQuade when the 
lone wolf spends a free afternoon rolling around in the 
dirt and blowing up his garden. Vietnam is the cipher 
that explains his character, and it also serves to shape 
the dynamics of his heroism: it accounts for his easy 
resignation to loss, his distance from other men, his 
belief in nothing but his own moral law. 

Or, as he soliloquized in A Force of One: “| know 
the law. | fought for it from here to dirty little places on 
the South China Sea that you never even heard of.” 

Top that. How awesome and contemporary can one 
man be? In anything but a Chuck Norris film, the only 


place a Vietnam vet could have delivered a speech like 
that would be a court room—most likely while explain- 
ing to the jury why his wife and kids were found in the 
freezer. In fact, in just about every American movie 
made between 1975 and 1983, anyone talking like that 
would be automatically identified as a crank or serial 
killer. Monologues of a patriotic or idealistic nature la- 
beled a lunatic faster than a nervous tic and rotating 
eyeballs. Except in Chuck Norris films. For some rea- 
son—we'll get to it—they never suffered from this kind 
of post-Watergate, post-Vietnam depression. They were 
always Born in the USA. Never mind that these movies 
were so square that the characters still wore flared trou- 
sers and the soundtrack usually sounded like a 10th- 
anniversary tribute to Shaft; doesn’t matter that the 
scripts were shaky, the cinematography drab, and the 
plots banal. And who cared. that the audiences only 
‘came to see the karate anyway? This was righteous 
violence—a genuine, true-blue jolt of American fron- 
tiersmanship. And still is, only it rings a little louder 
now, because Chuck Norris is one cowboy whom time 
and history could not retire, 


Chuck relishes this topic. You can tell from his eye- 
brows, which have shot northwards, his eyes, which 
have opened wide and sincere, and the finger he’s jab- 
bing into your elbow to underscore each point. When 
it comes to the spirit of America, Chuck could happily 
talk all night 

Outside his trailer, you carr hear the walkie-talkies 
crackling through the humid eveningair of Atlanta and 
an impatient shuffling of feet as a couple of assistants, 
wait to escort him to the Invasion USA set. But he doesn’t 
want to go just yet. He doesn’t want to go even though, 
as he explained earlier, he's been looking forward to 
tonight's scenes, in which, after a slow week, he would, 
finally get to kill some terrorists. “Real bad guys, too,” 
he adds. “In one scene | have to stop them from blow- 
ing up a group of women and children—in a church!” 

‘Chuck Norris says things like that, when he’s not ex- 
pounding on a broader theme, such.as America. Some- 
times he will even drop these things into the broader 
theme, just to let you know that in his mind they're no, 
different, they're all a part of the same black-and-w 
biblical conflict between what's good and what must 
be gotten rid of. Which, in turn, tells you that if there 
is a difference between Chuck Norris and his movies, 
it might take an analyst 20 years to discover and any 
other actor 20 years in method school to replicate. It’s 
a point of pride to him that Action-Man Norris has done 
few things in his movies that Citizen Norris would not 
also have done. They're really that close. Though one 
is more mild-mannered and gracious and the other more 








taciturn and brutish, they complement each other, they 
speak the same language, which is the language of 
achievement, of overcoming the odds. 

In Invasion USA, the 13th Chuck Norris film, the 
odds turn out to be an army of brutal, Russian-accented 
terrorists whose aim, the story postulates, is the de- 
struction of American democracy. The first film in a 
recently signed six-picture deal with Cannon Films, it 
has a budget of $12 million (twice that of Code of Si- 
ence) and nearly as many tanks, helicopters, and ex- 
tras. Enough, it is hoped, to finally quell the rumor that 
Chuck Norris makes only low-rent karate movies. Other 
than that, it’s business as usual. “You get to know after 
a while what your audience expects from you,” Chuck 
is saying. “I go to all the theaters to see my movies and 
find out firsthand what they like and don’t like. I learned 
early on that they don't like me getting into sex scenes, 
for example. They want me to be a free spirit, to be a 
loner, a guy who deals with whatever adds he has to 
encounter. So that’s what | try and give them, with a 
different twist each time, The whole thing is to try and, 
find creative ways of dispatching characters, to take this, 
bad element and dispose of it imaginatively. When you 
achieve that, you're entertaining the audience, and that’s 
what my movies are for. It’s why I went into acting.” 

It was Steve McQueen who steered Chuck into act- 
ing, but it was a bunch of Koreans jumping around in 
a field who eventually brought Chuck to Steve Mc- 
Queen. Before that there was just the shy, bookwor- 
mish figure of Carlos Norris, eldest of three brothers, 
growing up close to the poverty line in rural Oklahoma. 
Too poor to have his own toys, but latently awesome 
in spite of it, he caught as many Westerns as he could 
and played with clothespin armies. When his wayward 
Cherokee father disappeared for the last time, the family 
moved to California, where he met his future (and pres- 
ent) wife, Dianne, decided to become a policeman, 
and signed up for the military asa member of the peace- 
keeping forces in Korea. Which is where the field comes 
in, Fascinated by the spectacle of a karate workout, he 
began to take lessons himsell, training five hours a day, 
six days a week; on the seventh day he took five hours, 
of judo. He felt a goal coming on. By the time he left 
Korea, he'd gone some way to achieving it: he was a 
karate black belt and a judo brown belt. 

Back in California, working in an aircraft factory while 
waiting to take his police board exams and struggling 
to support his wife and young son, he began giving, 
karate lessons. At first it was slow work. Although kar- 
ate had briefly flourished in America in the ‘50s, with 
the troops returning from Korea, by 1964 it wasn’t much 
heard of outside a network of enthusiasts and a few 
lurid come-ons of the Render-Assailants-Powerless-In- 
Ten-Seconds type, tucked away next to the toupee ads 
in the back pages of Boxing Illustrated. But the bug was 
there: instead of turning cop, Chuck went pro. 

Something of a karate post-modernist, he had already 
begun to supplement his Korean tae kwon do tech- 
nique, which emphasizes footwork and kicks, with lap: 
anese and Chinese hand-fighting methods. The result 
became known as the Chuck Norris Blitz, a fearsome, 
whirlwind attack of hands and feet, topped off with a 
signature spin-back sidekick. From 1968, when he won 
the world middleweight karate title, to 1974, when he 
relinquished it, no one managed to figure out a way of 
withstanding it. On the other hand, there weren't that 
many people even aware of it. Without the hype and 
television support of boxing or the backwoods populist 
appeal of wrestling, karate existed in a kind of marginal 
no-man’s land. Even world champions couldn't expect 
to earn much more than an average journeyman boxer; 
and to the bulk of the American public, their names 
were just as obscure. 

It was, of course, the film industry that came to the 
rescue. A genre staple since the ‘30s, Chinese and Hong, 
Kong-made martial arts movies had become a major 
industry by the late ’60s. So when a crew pulled into 
California in 1970 and asked to shoot scenes of Chuck 
teaching a karate class, he agreed. The following year, 
when Student Teachers opened, he took his wite and 
two young sons to see it. “It was showing in the slea- 
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“Lam nota person of high intelligence. 
Everything | do comes hard.” 


ziest part of San Francisco,” he recalls. “When we got 
in there, all these people are smoking pot, there's a lot 
of perverts there, and I'm wondering what on earth is 
going on.” And as he sat there watching his movie de- 
but as a bit player in a porn film, trying to shield his 
sons’ eyes from the rudest parts, he thought twice about 
his role in cinema. But by that time he was already 
committed to another film, the Chinese-made The Yel- 
low-Faced Tiger. Playing a cigar-chomping villain with 
a badly dubbed voice and an interest in raping his 
brother's girlfriend, he didn’t fare much better. But he 
has made a point of never seeing that one. 

The film most people remember as his first is Return 
of the Dragon. Norris met Bruce Lee in 1964; they 
became friends and trained together while Lee was 
working on the Green Hornet TV series. After the show 
was canceled, Lee returned to Hong Kong, where he 
made his first two blockbusters, The Big Boss and Fist 
of Fury. With a bigger budget available for the follow- 
up he had Chuck flown in to play his adversary in the 
final showdown, set in the Rome Coliseum. It was the 
first and last time Chuck Norris got killed in a film. He’s 
now used to being asked whether Lee could have offed 
him in a real fight 

“Lee was real, real good, he was a great technician, 
but you have to remember that he never fought profes- 
sionally,” is the ready-made answer. “I was actually 
very grateful to him for that film,” he continues. “He 
could have made me out to be a very bad character, 
but he built it more like two gladiators pitting their skills 
against one another, very ceremoniously. The audience 
didn’t boo me at all. 

He had no real idea what he was doing in films any- 
way, and no strong ambition to be an actor. Still com- 
peting as karate champion, he now ran a chain of schools, 
teaching his technique and had been setting up karate 
leagues and tournaments around the country. It was 





Above, Chuck giving somebody the message, 
and right, on the set of Invasion USA. 





while he was judging one such tournament that an ur- 
gent call came through. His mother-in-law was on the 
line, crying. He spoke to her, hung up, and sat down 
on a dressing-room bench, unsure how to react. “Then 
Dianne, my wife, came in from the audience,” he re- 
calls, still a little misty-eyed, “She asked me what was 
wrong. As soon as | said it aloud, | broke down,” 

The day his younger brother died in a Vietcong am- 
bush, at the age of 26, Chuck's youngest brother, Aaron, 
was en route to his division in Vietnam. However, fol- 
lowing Army procedure, he was sent to a trouble spot 
in Korea instead. Just as quickly, he tried to get back to 
Vietnam. “| kept volunteering, but they wouldn't let me 
0,” he says. “I just wanted to get there and bust some 
heads, kill people. | had a real bad attitude after my 
brother was killed, | guess | came home a frustrated 
Vietnam veteran. | thought for a long time of becoming 
a mercenary.” Sitting here, in a trailer next to Chuck's, 
Aaron strikes you as a younger, wilder, wackier version 
of his brother. You're not altogether surprised to learn 
it was Aaron's imagination behind Silent Rage. That was 
the one where Chuck played a sheriff chasing a raised- 
from-the-dead, karate-proof ax killer through a small 
southern town that, by some coincidence, was also 
under siege by a gang of Hell’s Angels. 

Aaron has been stunt coordinator on all of Chuck's 
films. He will shortly become an action-movie star him- 
self, he tells you matter-of-factly, “PM.A.—positive 
mental attitude. That's the thing. You bypass your con- 
scious mind and program your subconscious. I've been 
studying it for years. Chuck didn’t need to study it. He 
was born with that, which is why | never had any doubt 
that he would reach No. 1.” 

Twelve years younger than his brother, he picked up 
karate at an early age. After he returned from Korea, 
he and Chuck developed a touring karate show. Aaron 
would wear a white uniform, in contrast to his dark 
hair, and Chuck would wear black. Together they trav- 
eled the country, performing choreographed fight rou- 
tines to music, Sometimes, he says, the stigma of being 
Chuck Norris's kid brother got to him. So one day he 
turned on the RM.A and went out to win his own karate 
title. 

That was in 1974, the year Chuck retired undefeated, 
34, and unsure what to do next. Steve McQueen, who 
had become a friend through his son’s karate lessons, 











encouraged him to think about acting. 
He thought about it, sold all his karate 
schools, and enlisted in acting classes 
‘on the G.l. Bill. The way he saw it, 
this fell into the category of an obsta- 
cle to overcome. Which was also the 
way his acting teacher saw it. 

As a karate champ, Chuck had al- 
ways fazed opponents by transform- 
ing from the easygoing, regular guy 
who would slap them on the back in 
the locker room to the ruthless dem- 
olition man who took them apart in 
the ring. As an acting student, he 
amazed his coach by turning from a 
fluid, graceful athlete into something 
similar to a piece of driftwood. “After 
my first class, she came up and told 
me | was the stiffest person she'd seen 
in her whole life,” he laughs. “1 told 
her I'd never been so scared in my 
whole life. It was extremely difficult. 
Id spent all those years in karate 
learning control, how to contain feel- 
ings, and then | suddenly had to re- 
learn how to let them go, to pour itall 
out.” 

He would admit that he hadn't ex- 
actly mastered that when his first job 
came along, in 1977, with Breaker, 
Breaker. Shot in just 11 days, on a 
budget of $250,000, this moderately 
cheerful trucker movie would go on 
to make more than $10 million. But 
first, it opened to appalling reviews 
and no box office. “I think the word 
got around that there were some good 
karate scenes in it. But it didn’t pro- 
mote me. | got no offers after it came 
out. | was still going around to pro- 
ducers trying to interest them in an- 
other script had, for Good Guys Wear 
Black.” 

By the time financing appeared, 
Chuck had graduated from acting 
classes to private lessons with Zina Provendie, one of 
‘old Hollywood's top coaches and an expert in problem 
cases. “His problem was that he was so gentle he just 
couldn't show hate for a person. He had no intensity, 
no bite. So we worked on trying to bring it out of him. 
| remember | told him this story I'd heard about a school 
teacher who wanted to punish a pupil and told the rest 
of the class not to send him a card on Valentine's Day. 
So on Valentine's Day he was the only boy in the class 
who didn’t receive one. When | mentioned this to 
Chuck, he got livid. The idea of cruelty to children 
upset him so much that it finally gave him that edge.” 

Driven by virtue, Chuck would spend the next eight 
years conquering evil. He avenged his dead Vietnam 
buddies in Good Guys Wear Black; fought Ninja in 
Central America in The Octagon; conquered Triads in 
Eye for an Eye; wiped out drug dealers in A Force of 
One; threw the mad ax killer down a well in Silent 
Rage; took revenge on the Hong Kong mafia in Forced 
Vengeance; rescued POWs from a hell hole in Vietnam 
in Missing in Action and again in Missing in Action 2; 
and so on. 

Chuck Norris, what are your films really about? 
“They're about the underdog overcoming the adds. My 
heroes were always men like John Wayne and Gary 
Cooper, strong, silent types who faced those odds and 
dealt with them,” he begins (there’s more). “I don’t like 
depressing movies, ones that deal with reality in too 
close a way. | like po type movies, which is what 
Ttry to do. People can relate them to their own lives, 
in terms of the obstacles they have to face. 

“When my brother was killed, it was at first hard for 
me to deal with. He was one of my black belts, he was 
my best friend in the world; we were very, very close. 
But it’s always been my philosophy to try and turn a 
negative into a positive, All those boys in Vietnam, they 











went through a terrible time. | think people now realize 
that and feel bad for them, But the harm’s done. It’s 
been 10 years now. So in a lot of movies | wanted to 
show that they could turn this negative into a positive. 
My character had to face all the atrocities of Vietnam, 
but was able to come back and readjust his life, get on 
track again 





A Force of One: “I know the law. | 
fought for it from here to dirty 
little places on the South China Sea 
that you never even heard of.” 


“That's what I've tried to do in my own life,” he leans 
forward to confide. “I am not a person of high intelli- 
gence. Everything | do comes hard. School was tough 
for me, Karate was tough for me. Acting’s been tough 
for me, too. But that’s what's exciting, trying to fulfill 
the dreams you set for yourself. When | look at half 
these actors, spaced out on drugs, | know it's because 
they're no longer satisfied with their lives. That's what 
happened to Elvis Presley. You saw what became of 
him, He ran out of goals. If he had just set himself a 
new goal, like working with underprivileged kids, 
something that would have given him gratification, then 
his life wouldn't have been so miserable. 

“You see, there are a lot of negative things in our 
country right now, and if we're not careful they'll take 
over. There’s a good example in our school system. First 
they take away the flag. Now, if kids don’t pledge al- 
legiance to the flag, the symbol of our country, how 
can they develop a democratic, patriotic sense of the 


country? Then there's the Lord's Prayer. 
They take that out of the school sys- 
tem because a small, atheistic group 
thinks it's unconstitutional. So once 
again, the majority suffers. 

“We have to learn to speak out 
about these things,” he is saying, jab- 
bing away with a finger. “That’s what 
I like about Reagan. The guy might 
stick his foot in his mouth occasion- 
ally, but he speaks how he feels, | like 
that in a man. | see Reagan as a kind 
of frontiersman, a man’s man. He says 
what he thinks. A lot of times we've 
had presidents who've shied away, but 
that’s no good. Our nation is too big 
and too great to have that kind of 
leader. Just because Reagan doesn’t 
preach for the underdog, a lot of peo- 
ple think he's not concerned. But | 
think he’s done as much for the un- 
derprivileged as any president in our 
past. You're always going to have 
poverty. A lot of people just don’t have 
the drive, the will to succeed. But to 
me, no one has to be poor. | always 
tell kids today that whether you're in 
the ghetto of Detroit or the back- 
woods of Oklahoma, you have an op- 
portunity in America, You just have 
to set goals for yourself, overcome 
those obstacles, like | did. 

“That's what | try and put into my 
films. This one [Invasion USA] is ex- 
actly the same thing. It’s the strong, 
positive sense that we can win in the 
end. America threatened to its very 
foundations by terrorism, and Amer- 
ica fights back.” He pauses to savor 
the thought. “We're threatened, we're 
pushed, we're nearly beaten, but we 
win in the end. That's the American 
way. It's been that way for over 200 
years. It's great. | love it.” 

|s Chuck Norris mad? Is Ronald 
Reagan? Jimmy Swaggert, Prince, Mr. T, Hulk Hogan, 
Madonna, are they crazy, too? Just what is going on 
when half the world is too depressed to get up in the 
morning, while the other half is too wired—on goals, 
God, sex, success, nationalism, whatever—to ever think 
about going to bed? The damnedest thing is, the people 
who don’t go to bed, this new brand of 1980s ecstatic, 
seem to be having a better time than anyone else. 

Chuck Norris, the man who tells you he never gets 
depressed, is actually the most gracious, charming, and 
unassuming movie actor you could hope to meet. Prob- 
lem is, Chuck Norris the actor is a much less potent 
force than Chuck Norris the contemporary man. In fact, 
it wasn’t until earlier this year, and Code of Silence, that 
anyone began to even consider him an actor. As the 
brand name for a certain kind of movie, he has been 
wildly successful. Together, his 13 films have taken in 
something over $200 million. One hates to be a spoil 
sport, but is there a point at which all this cartoon ide- 
ology becomes sinister? Stuck for an answer, | call the 
White House to find out the president's position on this. 
A spokeswoman says she doesn’t think he has one, but 
she'll get back to me. She gets back to me: “I'm afraid 
he can’t comment because he hasn't seen any Chuck 
Norris movies.” 

Well, let me tell you, I've seen them all. And the 
scene that sticks most in the mind is in Missing in Action 
2, where Chuck is still a POW in Vietnam, countless 
years after the war has finished. Starved of food and 
medicine, beaten and brutalized by a sat 
commander, he risks his life by having a coolie smuggle 
the Stars and Stripes into his cell. Now, America is a 
fine country and patriotism a noble sentiment, but | 
can’t help thinking that under.the same circumstances, 
‘even Sergeant Slaughter would have skipped the flag, 
and ordered in a steak sandwich. rs 
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for those who want to REALLY HEAR The Police, Spandau 
Ballet, Duran Duran, The Rolling Stones, Huey Lewis, Billy 
Idol, Gream, Genesis, The Beatles and a host of your other 
favorites. 


ORIGINAL MASTER RECORDINGS. The most spectacular- 
sounding albums and cassettes you've ever heard. Why? 
Because they are transferred direct and exclusively from the 
original master recording tapes of your favorite artists. Your 
current home or automobile stereo (even your Walkman) will 
suddenly amaze you with awesome Sound reproduction. Free 
from pops, clicks, ticks. We use the world’s highest quality 
vinyl and cassette tape and provide you with an exclusive 
warranty against defects. 


For those of you with Compact Disc systems, we urge 
you to listen to our Original Master Recording Compact 
Discs. They are exclusively transferred from the original 
master tapes utilizing our proprietary Analog-To-Digital 
Transference Technology. The sound will truly amaze you. 





For more information, a copy of our free catalogue or the name of a store near you that carries Original Master Recordings, please 
ite: Mobile Fidelity Sound Lab, 1260 Holm Rd., Petaluma, CA 94952. Or CALL TOLL-FREE 800-423-5759 
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“SURFER GIRL” 
by THE BEACH BOYS 


A Limited Edition Lp 
& Cassette 


This classic Beach Boys album was first commercially re- 
leased in 1963. Finally, 22 years later, you can finally hear 
how great it really sounds. We located the original stereo 
master tapes and used our Half-Speed Mastering process to 
dramatically emphasize those legendary Beach Bays vocals. 
Produced by Brian Wilson, this Limited Edition recording 
includes such Beach Boy standards as ‘‘Surfer Girl,’” 
“Catch AWave,” “Little Deuce Coupe,” “In My Room” and 
“Hawaii.” 













At last! The legendary Woodstock music festival can be 
experienced as if you were there...captured directly from the 
original master tapes of some of the greatest performers in 
op music history. 


This Original Master Recording Collection contains all of 
the originally released Woodstock performances from such 
artists as Jimi Hendrix, The Who, Crosby-Stills-Nash & 
Young, The Jefferson Airplane, Joe Cocker, S: Te 
Years After, Mountain and so many more. It’s been trans- 
ferred onto five Original Master Recording Lp's in a deluxe 
slipcase (It is also available as a collection of four Original 
Master Recording Compact Discs. ) Each of these limited 
edition collections is individually numbered. 
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ROBBY KRIEGER 


The new solo album from 
the lead guitarist of The 
Doors. It brilliantly dis- 
plays the guitar power 


and virtuosity of this leg- 
endary musigian. Avail- 
able exclusively on Cafe 
Records & Tapes, manu- 
factured and distributed 
by Mobile Fidelity Sound 
Lab. 








he Reverend Howard Finster 
completed his 4,411th painting 
this spring. It is the cover for 
Little Creatures, the new Talking Heads 
album. Finster, who lives in the small 
town of Summerville, Georgia, had 
never heard of the band before lead 
singer David Byrne sent a letter asking 
him to do the cover. Byrne enclosed 
some of their albums and pictures of the 
band members. Finster listened to the 
records while designing the new sleeve. 
Since he is now a youthful 68, he 
might be their oldest fan. He says their 
music is “heavenly.” 
Finster is not only a painter, but also 
a preacher, sculptor, gardener, poet, 
musician, inventor, and bicycle and TV 
repairman, Almost everyone who 
encounters him, whether in person or 
through his art, is impressed by his 
unique way of seeing things. Says David 
Byrne: “I didn’t talk to Finster on the 
phone at all, | wanted to leave the 
design up to him. The letter talked about 
how | wrote the words to one of our 
songs, and | thought the inspiration was 
similar to the way he does his paintings. 
‘Over the years I'd been real interested 
in what are called outsider artists.” 
More than anyone else, Finster himself 
knows he is an “outsider.” Inscribed 
on an earlier painting (he inscribes a lot 
of things on his paintings—words are 
part of his canvases) is the following 
message: | AM HOWARD FINSTER A 
STRANGER FROM ANOTHER WORLD. 
MY FATHER AND MOTHER, MY 
SISTERS AND BROTHER, MY WIFE, 
MY CHILDREN, MY GRANDCHILDREN 
HAVE NEVER REALLY FIGURED ME 
OUT. FOR MY KINGDOM IS NOT OF 
THIS WORLD. ONLY MY FATHER IN 
HEAVEN KNOWS ME ON THIS 
PLANET AND THAT'S WHY I HAVE 
BEEN STRONG AND HAPPY. WHEN 
MY WORK IS FINISHED | WILL GO 
BACK TO OTHER WORLDS. 
Finster-has been called a naive artist 
and a folk artist. He never received 
any formal art training and has only a 
sixth-grade education, What separates 
him from other primitivists are his 
soul-searching comments on the 
conflicts in our world and his ability to 
suggest hope through his faith and 
humor. Also, he seems possessed—by 
good spirits, to be sure, but possessed 
nonetheless. 
In 1981, R.E.M’s singer Michael 
Stipe, then a student at the University of 
Georgia, was introduced to Finster. 
They became friends and later 
collaborated on the cover of Reckoning, 
the band’s second album. Also, Finster 
appeared in the “Radio Free Europe” 
video, and one of his other drawings is 














This painter for Talking Heads 
and R.E.M. claims to have come 
from another world. His inspiration 
is certainly heavenly, so who are 
we to disagree? 





REVEREND 
FINSTER: 


PARADISE IN A 
PAINTBRUSH 


Article by Sue Cummings 
Photography by Todd A. Eberle 


reproduced on an R.E.M. T-shirt and 
bandana, 

Stipe is effusive: “In every big society 
there ever has been and ever will be, 
there are going to be people like 
Howard. He is outside of it, but by 
being outside, he brings some kind of 
intuitive knowledge into it. Howard has 
affected me in a way that affects 
everyone else around me. Seeing as /’m 
not outside of society, that is affecting 
society. 

“When | first met him, | was 
completely overwhelmed by his manner 
of speaking and the things around 
him—like this bicycle that had the Virgin 
Mary’s face painted on the seat. It 
seemed shocking, but it was completely 
honest. That was the biggest space on 
the bicycle, so that was where he 
wanted to put the most important thing.” 

1s Finster a clever promoter—dare | 
say a hustler? Hardly likely, as he is 
mostly unknown and stays pretty much 
to himself. None of what he does is 
gimmickry. 

“Howard's smart—he realizes his 
‘own sense of humor,” says Stipe. “He 
doesn’t play it up or down. That makes 
what he has to say not just dull and 
dogmatic. 

“| don’t believe in God, but knowing 
Howard has given me, if nothing else, 
respect for people who do and 
admiration for everyone's personal 
vision.” 





Finster had his first vision at the age of 
3, and after 44 years as a Southern 
Baptist pastor, he experienced a divine 
calling to begin painting. In his lyrical 
Appalachian twang, he describes what 
happened: 

“1 put my finger one day in white 
paint. When | looked on this finger to 
see if | had too much paint, there was a 
human face on this finger. And there 
was a blush, a warm feeling that just 
went all over me and said, ‘Paint sacred 
art.’ Just all like that. And | said to it, 

‘I can’t do it. | know professionals can, 
but not me.’ And it came to me again 
and said, ‘How do you know?’ And | 
said to myself, ‘How do | know?" And | 
just pulled my wallet out, took a dollar 
bill, taped it on a piece of plywood, 
and started drawing George Washington 
off that dollar bill. The school kids 
that'd gotten out of school hovered 
around watching me. And there | was 
painting art, didn’t even know | could do 
it, and | had my audience right behind 
me, | started painting in 1976, and 
that painting that I done is the same 
pattern | sold to the Library of 
Congress.” 
Finster depii 


s his “visions of other 
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worlds” using every sort of refuse 
imaginable. Most of the paintings are 
done with tractor enamel on plywood. 
Also, he has created the “Paradise 
Garden” in his backyard—2¥s acres of 
environmental sculpture. Ultimately, 
Finster wants the garden to include “one 
of everything in the world—the 
creations of God and the inventions of 
mankind.” 

‘Over the past 24 years, it has evolved 
into an elaborate maze of streams, 
concrete walkways, and mounds 
embedded with tools, coins, plastic, 
glass, tile, and marbles; collections of 
broken TVs, typewriters, and antique 
shoes; a tower more than 20 feet high 
made of rusted bicycles and rimmed 
around the top with hubcaps; a Cadillac 
covered with faces; and a shed 
completely encrusted with mirrors. 
Birds sit on signs and paintings, scattered 
everywhere. The whole territory is 
one excessive, passionate, urgent 
canvas. A sign by Finster’s driveway 
says: “MY WORK PROVES THAT JUNK 
CAN BE MADE BEAUTIFUL.” 

Also, Finster has constructed, based 
ona vision, a four-story, 16-sided 
chapel, officially called Worlds Folk Art 
Church, Inc, Visiting architects from 
the University of Georgia expressed 
skepticism about the structure's stability, 
but Finster rarely questions his ability 
to do something. Although he'd never 
built anything like it before, the 
structure is sound. Inside is a collection 
of his own art and memorabilia, a 
printing press from the 1800s, a piano, 
which he often plays for visitors, and 
gifts he keeps to represent the givers. 

Finster considers himself an inventor 
as much as an artist. Stipe says: "He 
‘once held me rapt for hours explaining 
perpetual motion. I've written a song 
about it.” (Another R.E.M. song, “Old 
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Man Kinsey,” is about a man who 
worked for Finster.) 

Finster seems to be in perpetual 
motion. His mission is the source of a 
superhuman drive. He usually paints 
throughout the night, sleeping for only 
two or three hours. Finster offers the 
enigmatic insight that he stays 
productive because he never takes off 
his shoes except to take a shower. 
Recalls Stipe: “Andy Nasisse [who 
teaches at the University of Georgial 
tells a story about how some years ago 
he went on the road with Howard to 
an art show. They were staying in the 
same hotel room, and Howard had 
been talking all day long, and had not 
stopped talking. At 5 in the morning, 
Howard was still talking. Andy finally 
had to say, ‘Howard, shut up.’ Howard 
stopped talking, but five minutes later, 
he started talking again. When Andy 
woke up four hours later, Howard was 
sitting there, still talking.” 

Finster shares with all southern 
fundamentalists a belief in the 
apocalypse foretold in Revelations. An 
urgent awareness of time is always 
present in his work. At the base of the 


“When | looked on 
this finger to see if | had 
too much paint, 
there was a human face 
on this finger.” 


Little Creatures cover, Finster wrote, 
“TIME WAITS FOR NOTHING TIME 
GOES ON,” and, in other places, 
“RACE OF TIME” and “TAKE TIME TO 
BE HOLY.” But as Finster puts it: “I 
don’t preach hell tomorrow or the end 
of the world. | preach the end of the 
world’s comin’ if people don’t change.” 

Finster’s energy overflows into other 
projects when he is not painting or 
gardening. He has published a book, 
titled simply enough: Howard Finster’s 
Vision of 1982, He has made a record, 
on which he sings and plays 
banjo,titled simply enough: The Sound 
of Howard Finster. His work has 
appeared during the past eight years in 
at least 60 exhibitions, including the 
Venice Biennale, in which last year he 
represented the United States: 

In 1983, Finster went on The Tonight 
Show: “After | come out of his show, 
| couldn't hardly believe it. | got to the 
airport, and everywhere I’se at they’se 
hollerin’ at me and knowed me. 
Everybody knowed me in California 
after I'd come out of that studio the next 
morning. | never had as many people 
in my life to write me. The Johnny 
Carson show, wherever my show is, 
they’re playin’ it, too. They’re havin’ 
more fun | think out of it than they are 
‘of my paintings.” 

With all this exposure, Finster's 
audience has grown. He is an inspiration 
because he quietly leads his life with 
a purpose. His intuitive wisdom suggests 
the latent potential in everyone. And 
Finster is alive because, as he says, 
“you've got to make your paintings talk.” 








Thanks to Michael Stipe and R.E.M., 
Andy Nasisse, Tom Rubnitz, Ron and the 
Phyllis Kind Gallery, David Pierce, 

and David Byrne, 





Glenn Branca, the man 
they call a musical fascist, 
bad boy, and genius. 


Column by John Schaefer 


he first thing you noticed when 
you turned over the postcard 
was the swastil 
surrounded by parallel 
numbers. Glenn Branca, its composer, 
described it as a “score,” a way of 
representing music on paper. That was 
three years ago. My first reaction was: 
who else? Branca was being touted 
in the press as the new “bad boy of 
music,” a renegade punk who may or 
may not've been a serious composer. 
Three years later, Branca still seems 
to fit the part, wearing violet sunglasses, 
black clothes, and an unruly shock of 
dark hair. 

In the amorphous field of new music, 
Glenn Branca is one of the most 
controversial figures. Since the late 
‘70s, he’s been working in a gray area 
somewhere between avant-garde 
rock and avant-garde classical music, 
producing along the way five 
“symphonies” for large groups of electric 
guitars or specially constructed 
keyboards and drums. This is music to 
make anyone expecting a traditional 
symphonic work run, shrieking, from the 
hall. 








Branca arrived early for this interview. 
You'd think a guy whose music slams 
into the listener with all the force of the 
L.A. Raiders’ secondary would saunter 
in late, drop a few four-letter words, and 
walk out. | knew it had happened 
before. “The most abrasive, difficult 
person I’ve ever had to talk to,” a 
colleague had described him 

Well, he did saunter in and drop one 
or two choice Anglo-Saxon words, 
but the only thing abrasive about him 
was his laygh—a sharp snorting sound 
that at first scared the hell out of me. 
Branca has little time or patience for 
interviews, and he's intolerant of the 
stupid questions the loud, pulsing chords 
of his electric guitar pieces seem to 


inspire in befuddled interviewers. If you 
get him talking, he's got a lot to say, 
and he doesn’t avoid controversy. Take 
the swastika: “I was trying to visualize 

a three-dimensional music,” he drawls, 
“but | felt that was the most powerful 
and interesting score | had developed, 
and | saw no reason not to show it.” 
Actually, there was a method to Branca’s 
madness, as we'll see in a moment. 

“I'm not interested in shocking people 
simply for the sake of shocking them,” 
Branca says. “That's not too difficult 
to do, really.” Seems like a reasonable 
enough statement, right? “On the 
other hand,” he continues, “a little 
excitement over my music is certainly 
nice.” 

“A little excitement’ is a little 
misleading. To most musicians, rave 
reviews in the newspaper are a little 
excitement; selling out a concert is a 
little excitement. Being called a “musical 
fascist” by one of the most important 
American musicians of the century, 
alienating half the audience with music 
played at brainscrambling volume, 
and offending most of the musical 
community with postcards bearing 
swastikas does not usually qualify as “a 
little excitement.”” 





Branca has a fearsome reputation: he 

is said to be rude, brash, surly, vulgar— 
in short, all the things his music is 
alleged to be. In fact, he is an intelligent 
musician with some intriguing ideas. 

He snarls, yes, and his voice, a sort of 
younger version of William Burroughs’, 
may sound vaguely sarcastic at first, 

but he is a lively speaker. While some 
people find his music too loud and 
violent, to others it’s invigorating stuff— 
music with cojones. 

Some of his recent works use specially 
tuned keyboards, but Branca is most 
identified with the electric guitar. 

Or guitars, to be precise, A Branca piece 
may incorporate seven or more electric 
guitars, producing huge blocks of 
sound, while his longtime associate 
Stephen Wischerth pounds away at the 
drums. Friendly critics ramble on 
about “visceral impact’ and “physical 
sonic effects,” “That description can be 
made about practically any hardcore 
band,” says Branca, “That's the intention 
of the music; no one would even 
consider saying that about a hardcore 
band. It’s a given. The thing is, I'm 

not working in that form, and that's 
where I run into problems.” 

The sound of a battalion of guitar 
players is something few listeners have 
any enthusiasm for, “It isn’t just the 
guitars; it’s really a matter of the volume 
knob,” says Branca, “I don’t need guitars 
to get loud. In the second, third, and 
fourth symphonies, there were very few 
guitars. The real problem is the volume. 
With a younger audience that’s used 
to rock concerts, it’s not a problem at 


NEW SOUNDS 


all. For an older audience that isn’t 
interested in rock, it’s a very big 
problem, At ridiculously low volume 
levels, many people think it’s 
outrageously loud! But many young 
people think it's not nearly loud 
enough.” 

Branca wouldn't have this problem 
he had stayed in rock, but he never 
intended to be a rock musician, Branca 
worked in Boston during the early 
’70s with a theater group, using music 
in the context of the theater. “I was 
actually working with acoustic 
instruments at that time,” he says. Now 
that, say |, is something I'd love to 
hear. "Uh, maybe not,” he says. “It 
wasn’t sweet." In 1973, Branca heard 
the so-called minimalist music of Steve 
Reich and Philip Glass. “That had an 
incredible effect on me,” he recalls 
“This was the direction | was going in, 
and these people had gone much 
farther than | had at the time.”” 

Branca moved to New York in 1976, 
when the punk movement was in full 
swing, He and Jeffrey Lohn, another 
influential figure among young New 
York musicians, formed a punk band 
called Theoretical Girls. Branca and 
Lohn were putting together a theater 
group when they got the chance to 
form a band and get a performance 
space. “In three weeks we had to find 
the instruments, amplifiers, and 
musicians and write the songs,” laughs 
Branca. “So the first set was, well, 
kind of funky. Was Theoretical Girls a 
rock band? It definitely started out 
that way. If you heard the early concerts, 
it was real three- or four-chord stuff, 
with a bit of a twist. But people liked it, 
and we liked it. So very quickly we 
started to make our own way.” 

Branca has always been interested in 
formal structures, something more 
common to classical composers than to 
punk rockers, So Theoretical Girls 














soon evolved into something more than 
a rock band. In the late '70s Branca 
began to perform and record on his 
own, using multiple electric guitars and 
drums; also he began to appear in 
serious new music forums, like the 
annual New Music America Festival and 
the Brooklyn Academy of Music. That's 
when the real brouhaha started. Many 
people were not ready for the startling 
sight of rock instruments on a concert 
stage and the equally startling sound 
“People talk about the violence in 
the music, and many times someone 
will interview me and all we'll talk: 
about is the violence, and | finally end 
up saying ’O.K., yeah, the violence 
is definitely there, but let's talk about the 
other 90 percen 

Unsurprisingly, Branca's music is 
often misunderstood. The most infamous 
misunderstanding occurred about three 
years ago, As part of a new music 
concert, Branca performed a piece 
called Indeterminate Activity of Resultant 
Masses. Ata symposium the day after 
the concert, John Cage, the granddaddy 
of 20th-century avant-garde music, 
whose work has offended narrow- 
minded concertgoers for three 
generations, was himself offended by 
Branca’s piece, and called Branca a 
musical fascist 

“It was certainly a hot item,” Branca 
deadpans. “The symposium was at 
TL aM, and I got there a little late. | 
walked in and Cage was attacking my 
piece. At great length! | was in complete 
shock. And he didn’t stop. | couldn't 
believe it was happening. Cage himself 
has worked with high volume; in 
earlier years he conducted ensembles 
of cacophonous, ugly, stupid music. | 
mean, what is he talking about? Is 
he senile? Of course he’s not senile, we 
know that. What is going on? | just 
don't know.” 

Branca’s response to the “musical 
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fascist” remark was even more contro- 
versial than Cage's original attack, For a 
number of years, Branca has been ex- 
perimenting with the “harmonic series,” 
the way the acoustic vibrations of notes 
line up in nature, The piano, for example, 
is tuned for convenience, not according 
to where the notes lie naturally. So Branca 
uses specially designed keyboards tuned 
specifically to the harmonic series. Since 
the harmonic series can’t be written down 
using the usual notes-on-a-staff method, 
Branca experimented with different geo- 
metrical figures to represent the music’s 
structure. 

The Brooklyn Academy of Music asked 
him for some written notation to include 
‘on a postcard announcing its upcoming 
concerts. “I showed them a number of 
scores,” he remembers, “and this one 
particular score was the most interesting 
at that point. | was working on an idea 
for the harmonic series, a geometrical 
kind of dynamic, and the shape of the 
swastika just kind of appeared. It repre- 
sented a spiral development in the work, 
We're talking about a few months after 
the Cage thing, and here | am at 3 in the 
morning deriving a swastika from one of 
my scores! 

"It seemed like a perfect answer to Mr. 
Cage. And that’s what it was intended to 
be.” Copies of the postcard with the 
swastika score went out to members of 
New York's musical community, and if 
Branca expected “a little excitement,” he 
got it, Several prominent musical figures 
were outraged. “I really didn’t mean to 
use it for shock value,” he insists. “If 1 
knew that Laurie Anderson and Steve 
Reich were going to be so upset by it— 
and in retrospect it’s obvious why they 
were—if | had known, | absolutely would 
not have used it. | really didn’t want that 
to happen. I did use the image in relation 
to what Cage had said, but it had nothing 
to do with Hitler or fascism at all. And 
that symbol still exists in practically every 
basic geometry book. They're not gonna 
tear that image off the page simply be- 
cause Hitler decided to use it.” 

Branca revels in the ambiguities be- 
tween rock and classical, electric and 
acoustic, and so on. Maybe the swastika 
wasn’t ambiguous enough. But the titles 
of his second and third symphonies are. 
Symphony #2 is entitled The Peak of the 
Sacred; Symphony #3 is Gloria. Reli- 
gious titles perhaps? “Gloria could be in- 
terpreted a couple of ways,” explains 
Branca, “and that's what | liked about it. 
I think ‘Gloria’ was probably the first rock 
song | ever learned to play on the guitar; 
it was a sort of an anthem of the times. 
At the same time, it’s got all these con- 
notations in classical music and religious 
literature, and Ido like playing with these 
ambiguities.” The Peak of the Sacred is 
an excerpt irom a perplexing quote about 
materialism by 19th-century German 
philosopher Ludwig Feuerbach 

Branca’s Symphony #3 is his most re- 
cent recording. Using a number of re- 
tuned keyboards, mallet guitars, one bass, 
and Wischerth’s powerhouse drumming, 
he has produced a piece that’s as intense 
as his earlier works with guitars and has 
some beautiful bell-like effects as well. 
It’s based on the harmonic series, so the 
tuning takes a moment to adjust to, but 
itis one of his most powerful works. “The 











instruments were built, the composi- 
tional concept was developed, and the 
piece was written in five months,” Branca 
says. “I just about had a nervous break- 
down; the fact that the piece got on stage 
at all was a miracle.” 

Musicians aren’t in the habit of saying 
they're not pleased with their recordings, 
but Branca admits he’s not always satis- 
fied with his works. “People will find this 
hard to believe, maybe even impossible 
to believe, but I’m actually a perfection- 
ist. And it's difficult for me to get on stage 
with something that's not ‘there’ yet. But 
with the harmonic series, | really want to 
capture every aspect of it in each piece, 
and it’s impossible at this point; what's 
happening on paper has developed way 
beyond what can possibly happen musi- 
cally.” 

Many of Branca’s earlier recordings, 
even if they're not based on the harmonic 
series, seem to be musical examples of 
formal structure. Lesson #1 for electric 
guitar is an early example; a later album 
Called The Ascension is probably the most 
effective guitar music Branca has done. 
Once again the title is ambiguous, as the 
album cover features a Robert Longo 
painting of one young man collapsing, as 
if shot, into another's arms. The title, 
combined with the gripping artwork, 
leaves room for all kinds of interpreta 
tions. The album’s title track is beautiful 
in the same harshly brilliant way a picture 
of Antarctica is. 

Branca is now returning to the electric 
guitar. His Symphony #5 uses seven gui- 
tars that have been refretted to fit his tun- 
ing system. And several works in prog- 
ress will also use them. 

“if you want to find fascism in my 
work,” says Branca, “it’s there. If that’s 
what you want. But | don’t think of my 
work like that at all—if anything, it’s the 
absolute antithesis of that.” So if you're 
looking for a little excitement, try some 
of Branca’s music. He has recorded for 
two small New York-based labels, Neu- 
tral and 99 Records. If you don’t have 
access to an alternative record store, they 
can be found in the mail-order catalog of 
New Music Distribution Service, 500 
Broadway, NY, NY 10012, 212-925-2121 
Hear what all the fuss is about. You may 
even like his music. cy 
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CISCO: Hi, I'm Gene Cisco, rock video 
critic for the Middletown Daily Mirror. 
EGBERT: And I’m Roger Egbert, rock 
video critic for the Middletown Star- 
Ledger. 

CISCO: This month we'll review videos 
by Allison Moyet, the Lords of the New 
Church, Chicago, Bryan Ferry, Bob 
Dylan, and Wham! 

EGBERT: God, that sounds like a lot of 
work. Anyway, we're starting off with 
Allison Moyet. It starts off in an empty 
apartment with the table set, and half of 
Allison walks through. The other half is 
invisible. Allison is pretty large; that’s why 
she always wears veils, She looks pretty 
when something's covering her face be- 
low the eyeballs. Do you think that’s why 
she does that song “Invisible”? She really 
has a solid voice. 

CISCO: She definitely looks solid, like a 
nose-tackle prospect for the Jets. 
EGBERT: She really makes the micro- 
phone look small. If she used a larger 
microphone, it would make her face seem 
smaller. 

CISCO: She looks like she goes out with 
Phil Collins. But here she is, standing on 
a terrace overlooking a fake city, wishing 
she were invisible, and | wish she were 
too. 

EGBERT: She should go on the Invisible 
Diet. 

CISCO: Then she'd meet the Invisible Man 
of her dreams. | would like this video more 
if just a blank screen accompanied the 
song. If you ask people what their biggest 
wish in life is, most would say it’s to be 
invisible. 

EGBERT: No, most people’s wish would 
be to be visible, not invisible, because 
they probably already feel invisible. 
CISCO: Well, Roger, what's next? 
EGBERT: Next we have the Lords of the 
New Church's “Method to My Mad- 
ness,” starring Stiv Bators, formerly of the 
Dead Boys. The band arrives en masse 
‘on motorcycles at what must be the new. 
church. It’s a sort of a ruined castle. 
CISCO: This is actually an autobiograph- 
ical video. 

EGBERT: Why? 

CISCO: Well, Stiv Bators is secretly a de- 
vout Catholic and probably goes to church 








every Sunday on his motorcycle. Stiv used 
to be a choirboy, and | bet the other 
members of the band were, too. They're 
like a new-wave choir. 

EGBERT: The band wears authentic- 
looking police motorcycle jackets. Stiv 
has really long hair, compared with the 
way he used to look. It makes him look 
much thinner, and he always looked in- 
credibly thin. 

CISCO: Stiv looks like he’s on the Invis- 
ible Diet. He looks like a young Keith 
Richard. 

EGBERT: He makes Keith Richard look 
muscular. 

CISCO: He's like an advanced stage of 
Keith Richard. 

EGBERT: Yeah. Keith probably gets a lot 
of B vitamins from the Jack Daniels. 
CISCO: Stiv Bators looks like he never 
took a vitamin in his life. The difference 
between this band and a lot of other punk 
bands is that these guys really mean it. 
They'd be doing just what they're doing 
even if they weren't making a video, 
EGBERT: Yeah, except they probably don’t 
usually play in a Roman castle. Now 
they're making a getaway in their limo, 
‘out of the castle and into the fresh air. 
CISCO: The fresh air will probably kill 
them. 

EGBERT: Next we have Chicago's latest 
video, It starts in a rain forest. 





EGBERT: Yes, and some Malayan-type 
primitive warriors with shag haircuts are 
chasing the Indiana Jones-type leader of 
Chicago. 

CISCO: They must be on the tough Chi- 
cago South Side. Chicago's Indiana just 
fell into what one day will become Lake 
Michigan. 

EGBERT: This is before the Ice Age made 
Lake Michigan. But he escapes from the 
Illinois tropical rain forest into a North 
African colonial cocktail bar. All of Chi- 
cago is in this place. Everybody's talking 
about this blonde girl who just walked 
in, Now we see a newsreel. There’s World 
War IL 

CISCO: Wasn't that a horrible war. 
EGBERT: Yeah, it was really nasty. Now 
the Nazis have taken over Lucky's bar, 
and here's the maitre d greeting Rommel 
and his Nazis. Here come some girls. The 
pretty one seems to be with Rommel. She 
must be a double agent. She’s attractive. 
She can also dance. They're dancing to- 
gether, the way people used to dance be- 
fore MTV. Chicago is on the bandstand, 
disguised as a band. The lead singer 
doesn’t really look like a rock star, though, 
does he? He looks more like a golf pro. 
CISCO: Well, here come the Nazis to 
break up the party. 

EGBERT: The Nazis’ mustaches are on 
crooked. 

CISCO: They're obviously looking for 
someone. It might be the girl, because 
Lucky's sneaking her out the back door. 
EGBERT: They must be heading for Ca- 
sablanca Airport. Here's an old-fash- 
ioned plane. Lucky gives her a big kiss 
and a shove toward the plane, just as the 
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Nazis arrive. The Nazis tap him on the 
shoulder with their whips. They've got 
his number. It’s Chicago XVII. 

CISCO: Next, wearing sunglasses and 
blowing smoke, is Bryan Ferry in “Slave 
to Love.” We haven't heard from him in 
a long time. 

EGBERT: This video begins at an airport. 
CISCO: Bryan looks a little impatient. 
EGBERT: There's the obligatory beautiful 
girl. 

CISCO: Except she’s not that beautiful. 
EGBERT: No, she's like Vogue's idea of 
beautiful. Bryan Ferry’s always been 
avant-garde. Everybody will think that’s 
beautiful in about four or five years. 
CISCO: The plane's just landed, and 
photographers run out to meet it. 
EGBERT: It’s a small executive jet. The 
photographers are taking pictures of a girl 
who has blonde hair and dark eyebrows. 
CISCO: Bryan's also getting out of the 
plane. He’s wearing a full-length coat. 
Now the girl’sin an art-deco elevator and 











Bryan's in the back seat of a limo. 
EGBERT: He rolls down his window and 
sees some kids having fun in a Triumph 
Spitfire. They're doing what he wants to 
do, making out, but he’s all alone in a 
lonely restaurant, smoking a cigarette. 
Here's this girl in an art-deco bed, wear- 
ing a terribly revealing designer gown, 
lip-syncing, She's got hair on her lips. This 
is pretty sexy, as sexy as one of those 
sunglasses or makeup ads. 

CISCO: These are all Bryan’s fantasies, 
and they're all expensive, It looks like he’s 
window-shopping for git 
EGBERT: The languid girls all look like 
they're on opium. That door must be 30 
feet tall. This video must have been shot 
in Karl Lagerfeld’s apartment. 

CISCO: Uh-oh, the paparazzi have in- 
vaded Ferry’s inner sanctum. 
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EGBERT: Bryan seems very slow. He must 
have taken a lot of aspirin. In fact, he 
looks so sad and suavely pathetic that the 
paparazzi, who are paid to be inhuman, 
actually give him a break and don't take 
his picture. 

CISCO: Now the camera is panning along 
the luxurious sheets of his bed until it 
comes to a girl asleep. Oh, she woke up, 
and she’s really pretty. And young. This 
must be one of his fantasies. 

EGBERT: Meanwhile, another girl is wait- 
ing her turn. She's sitting on a chair that’s 
on a lazy Susan. Gee, does this video 
make you want to get rich. 

CISCO: Holy cow! 

EGBERT: What? 

CISCO: That girl Bryan was in bed with 
is a mere child. She has on a lot of ex- 
pensive makeup, but she’s definitely less 
than 10 years old. 

EGBERT: God, | hope she’s a metaphor. 
Let’s stop watching. 

CISCO: Next we have Bob Dylan's “Tight 
Connection to My Heart (Has Anyone 


Seen My Love).” Bob Dylan is my fav- 
orite rock star. | guess after he went on 
the Grammies a video was inevitable. 
EGBERT: Why? | don’t think that makes 
him any less of an artist. | didn’t think it 
was bad for Andy Warhol to do an airline 
commercial with Wilt Chamberlain, or 
Lou Reed to do a Honda commercial. 
CISCO: That's fine, but imagine Bob Dy- 
lan doing a Coke commercial or a toilet- 
paper commecial. 

EGBERT: Maybe that's his problem. 
Maybe making a video is good for him, 
brings him down to earth. Maybe next 
he'll put out a line of shirts with perma- 
nently closed tab collars. 

CISCO: Well, let’s roll the tape. We see 
a Japanese movie theater . 

EGBERT: . . . And a cheerleader’s pom- 
pon rolling down a long flight of steps. 
CISCO: So far it's like all the other videos. 
‘Wait! There he is. He’s wearing an inter- 
esting sport jacket. They've put him in- 
side a black-and-white frame, where he's 
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fondling his girlfriend's black-and-white 
face, 

EGBERT: Now she’s flirting with some 
Japanese boys, walking through the streets, 
of Tokyo all alone. 

CISCO: She's headed toward the movie 
theater. Uh-oh, it’s not really a movie 
theater. Maybe it’s a geisha-girl bar. 
EGBERT: Dylan’s on stage there ina black 
motorcycle jacket and his CAT hat and, 
‘oh, he’s got cute backup singers. They 
look like they werent born when he first 
became famous. Now he’s in a hotel 
room, and in walk the Japanese police. 
They must think he’s Paul McCartney. 
They‘te arresting him for marijuana. Dy- 
lan’s face looks kind of puffed up; aside 
from that, he looks alright. 

CISCO: At one time he could have been 
a much bigger sex symbol than he is al- 
ready, but he didn’t want it. Then Mick 
Jagger came along. Who's this? 





Did you ever think you'd see 
Dylan in a jacket like this? 





EGBERT: The Japanese version of his girl- 
friend. 

CISCO: It must be really heavy if you're 
a girl and Bob Dylan's in love with you. 
Imagine living with that mystery. | would 
like to know more about the girl in this 
video—her name, what she does, and 
how Dylan met her. 

EGBERT: | think | saw her on Simon and 
Simon. 

CISCO: She must be the Madame But- 
terfly he mentions in the song, who lulls 
him to sleep “in a town without pity, 
where the waters run deep.” She just 
whispered something in his ear that made 
him upset. 

EGBERT: Maybe he gave her herpes. 
CISCO: Now he appears to be shopping 
in Barney's department store. 

EGBERT: Where did he get that jacket? | 
never would have dreamed in my wildest 
dreams that I’d ever see Bob Dylan in a 
jacket like that. 

: It’s a pretty loud blue-and-white 








double-breasted jacket. How would you 
describe the interesting pattern? 
EGBERT: | don’t know, but this jacket is 
as close to Miami Vice as Bob Dylan will 
ever get. 

CISCO: Now he’s wearing a Hawaiian 
shirt, and now an Italian undershirt. 

I never knew Dylan was such a clothes 
horse. What's going on here? 

EGBERT: That's how Bob Dylan became 
famous. He did things nobody could fig- 
ure out. 

CISCO: Look. He almost danced. Dylan 
almost danced, 

EGBERT: He did. He swiveled his hips. 
CISCO: Let's finish off with Wham! doing 
“Everything She Wants.” I can't take much 
more. 

EGBERT: This starts off with hardworking, 
roadies, a recurring theme in rock video. 
The unsung heroes setting up the arena, 
sweating, grunting, plugging things in. 
CISCO: Now the arena is full of fans. Su- 
perimposed money falls from heaven and 
a feminine hand grabs it. 

EGBERT: Wham! enters the vast stadium, 
which is filled to capacity with about 
50,000 white people. You can tell they're 
white because their arms are upraised and 
they're all wearing short-sleeved shirts, 
CISCO: Instamatic flashbulbs are going 
off all over the stadium, like a nuclear 
reaction. 

EGBERT: Wham! is actually tan from 
flashbulbs. 

CISCO: George Michael has the whitest 
teeth I've ever seen. Maybe this is an- 
other toothpaste ad. 

EGBERT: George has a lip move similar 
to Billy Idol's, although his lips are bigger 
and he can’t get them up quite as far. 
George Michael seems to be 

wearing makeup to simulate a two-day 
growth. 

‘CISCO: It is makeup. There's no hair there 
at all! | don’t think he can grow a beard. 
EGBERT: | disagree, Gene. | think the 
problem is that it’s only possible to have 
a two-day growth every other day. Ob- 
viously, if Wham! wants to be consist- 
ently unshaven, they have to resort to 
cosmetic stubble special effects. 
CISCO: You may be right, Roger, al- 
though | think this band is so clean that 
they don’t even have pubic hair. This is 
the cleanest band we've seen so far. 
EGBERT: Which is probably why they 
were chosen to be the first rock band to 
play in China. 

CISCO: But one of the members of the 
backup band freaked out on the airplane 
‘over there. He had an LSD-type freakout, 
EGBERT: Why? 

CISCO: Maybe he took LSD, | don’t know, 
The plane had to land. The guy ended 
up ina Chinese hospital. 

EGBERT: Maybe it was an MSG freakout. 
Maybe the Chinese wanted to study him 
close up, so they putan overdose of MSG 
in his mooshoo pork. His mind was ten- 
derized. Well, Gene, we're out of time. 
CISCO: Let’s go get some Ta Chien 
chicken. 

EGBERT: And a couple of Pu Pu platters. 





CISCO: We'll see you again, At the Vi- 
deos. 


Gene Cisco and Roger Egbert use the 
same barbecue sauce as Scott Cohen and 
Glenn O’Brien. 
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I don’t know how many of you remember 
Don Kirshner’s Rock Concert, but that’s 
what we used to have to watch on the 
weekends before there was MTV and Fri- 
day Night at the Videos. 

Sometimes one of the older people 
would say, “Oh man, who is this Don 
Kirshner dude?” 

Sometimes adding: “He's blowing my 
mind.” 

This was because Don Kirshner did not 
really look like the kind of guy that would 
host a rock concert. In fact, he looked 
like the kind of guy who would storm into 
the house, tell you to take that shit off the 
stereo, and ask you when was the last 
time you mowed the lawn. He looked 
like your father. Or worse. 

My mother thought Don Kirshner was 
a square. 

Then | realized that Don Kirshner 
looked like that because that’s what the 
guys who promote rock ‘n’ roll concerts 
look like. They look like they don’t like 
rock ‘n’ roll. They do like it, but they like 
it indirectly. They like it the way J.R. Ew- 
ing likes crude oil. They like it the way 
the Colonel likes chicken. In fact, Don 
Kirshner looked like a slightly better- 
looking Frank Perdue. Think of it this way, 
Don Kirshner is to you what Frank is to 
chickens. 

But don’t underestimate Don Kirshner. 
He was the guy who paid Carole King to 
write all of those hit songs, and his pub- 
lishing company employed many of the 
other top young writers of the golden age 
of rock’n’ roll. When the baroque age of 
rock ‘n’ roll hit, Don was in with the 
Monkees. And Rock Concert was revo- 
lutionary—not so much because he 
brought us the Allman Brothers and the 
Stones and Led Zeppelin, but because he 
would personally introduce Black Sab- 
bath. You'd start to think of the world like 
a Buddhist thinks of it, as sheer illusion, 
baby. 

Also, just remember that Don Kirshner 
was the musical director of | Dream of 
Jeannie, which means that he was prob- 
ably the guy responsible for hiring Hugo 
Montenegro to do that great theme song. 

Don's big competitor was the Midnight 
Special, another rock spectacular, which 
was, ironically, never on at midnight. But, 
one assumes, Johnny Rivers was not about 
to redo the song as “let the 12:30 special 
. - . shine its everlovin’ light on me . . .” 


Wolfman Jack was the announcer on 
the Midnight Special, and compared with 
Don Kirshner he seemed absolutely 
funky-subversive—but the most revolu- 
tionary aspect of Midnight Special was 
its only full-time hostess: Helen Reddy, 
whose monster hit “I Am Woman ” be- 
came the anthem of the women’s move- 
ment and could also be thought of as the 
song that is to Muddy Waters’ “I’m a Man” 
what “Leader of the Laundromat” was to 
“Leader of the Pack.” 

Casey Kasem, host of America’s Top 
40, has been around for a long time. He 
looks like he’s 55 going on 19. 

Dick Clark looks remarkably young. In 
fact, he is so old he discovered Ed 
McMahon. His American Bandstand, the 
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most famous rock TV show of all, de- 
buted 33 years ago. But Dick Clark has 
never looked like the wrong person to 
host a rock ‘n’ roll TV show. Why? And 
why does he still look young? Because 
when he started, Dick Clark tried to look 
old! Today he merely looks like what he 
was trying to look like 33 years ago. 

Dick never made the mistake of trying 
to look like a rock ‘n’ roller. He always 
wore a suit and a tie and he always 
seemed slightly bemused. Maybe he 
looked bemused because he was waiting 
for a blooper, a bleep, or a blunder to 
‘occur. Maybe because bemused looks old 
‘on the young and young on the old. 

If you are young and don’t want to get 
old, remember, start affecting an old look 
right away. In 40 years you too may have 
your own line of beauty products. 

Everybody thinks that President Rea- 
gan dyes his hair even though he vehe- 
mently denies it. Nobody thinks that Dick 
Clark dyes his; maybe he does, but no- 
body ever asks. Look young; think old. 

This brings us to Solid Gold—in many 
ways the most innovative and degrading 
show on television. Solid Gold was one 
of the very first rock shows to be hosted 
on a regular basis by actual performers 
in the field. Andy Gibb performed in a 
field in Australia for years. Seriously, folks, 
‘Andy, the younger brother of the Bee Gee 
brothers, is a performer in his own right, 
and his cohostess Marilyn McCoo was, 
for many years, a member of the Fifth 
Dimension. 

Unfortunately, Andy didn’t last as co- 
host of Solid Gold. Hosting a rock show 
isa tough business. It’s not like the prime- 
time soaps, where they can write you out 
with a disease for a month or even band- 
age your face so your stand-in can handle 
it. Solid Gold means week after week of 
uninterrupted personal charm. But Andy 
let his personal life get in the way. He let 
himself become involved with a woman. 
Not just any woman, though, but Vic- 
toria Principal: Mrs, Bobby Ewing. 

‘Well, Victoria could handle it—but on 
Dallas shé could always take the family 
jet down to Galveston for a few days of 
R & R, or charter a yacht to comb the 
Caribbean for the remains of her termi- 
nally ill and presumed kaput lover—it 
wasn't day after day of rehearsing com- 
plex introductions. Besides, Victoria was 
used to pressure, having been the girl- 
friend of fugitive financier Bernie Corn- 
feld; and—and a very important and— 
and she was in terrific shape. 





The Solid Gold Dancers: Don’t ask 
what Marilyn McCoo thinks of them. 


Well, who knows how it happened? 
Joan Rivers asked on the Tonight Show, 
but she didn’t find out. Somehow Vic- 
toria dumped Andy, and Andy couldn't 
handle it. Maybe she felt he was getting 
nowhere introducing bands and singing 
a song once in a while; maybe she was 
jealous of the Solid Gold Dancers. What- 
ever the reason, dump Andy she did, and 
he was supposed to go out there and in- 
troduce the Go Go's as if nothing had 
happened, as if his life was not being 
shredded by the emotional equivalent of 
a Ginsu Knife. Andy couldn’t handle it. 
He resorted to the sort of thing that, for 
a star, always ends in death or the Betty 
Ford clinic. In Andy's case it was the lat- 
ter, and now, we hear, he’s okay. But 
there's a lesson here for all of us. 

Stay away from the Ewing women. 

Either that, or if you plan to make a 
career of hosting a rock show, be pre- 
pared to give up something. You can’t let 
anything get in the way. Not women, 
friends, drugs, talent, pride. . . 

You probably think it’s a snap to go out 
there and introduce the Dead Kennedys 
and our own Solid Gold Dancers. It’s an 
art. 

At least the way Marilyn McCoo does 
it its an art. Thanks to her, America has 
completely forgotten about Andy Gibb. 
In fact, her presence is so arresting that 
40 percent of the regular viewers of Solid 
Gold believe that whoever that guy is that 
they got to replace Andy—t think his 
name is Rex—whoever he is, 40 percent 
of the viewers think he is still Andy Gibb. 
Marilyn McCoo is totally professional and 
completely sexy in a kinkily cordial sort 
of way. Hey, she’s no spring chicken, but 
stack her up there next to Joan Jett or 
Wendy O. Williams or Laurie Anderson 
and you'll realize just how together she 
is. She may be pushing 40, but like Tina 
Turner and Mary Richards, in her case it's 
irrelevant. You can tell that she hates most 
of the acts on the show and thinks that 
the Solid Gold Dancers are despicable as 
they cavort like topless dancers and 
Chippendales boys back from their first 
ballet, but Marilyn isn’t distracted by such 
things. Her mind is on one thing. Doing 
her job the best she can. And she does. 

Vm no lip reader, but | can read hers; 
they say mmmmmmmmmm. 


—Glenn O'Brien 
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Disc mastering: 

Recording your tunes in a studio 

is just half the battle. The producer 
for the Dead Kennedys, Germs, 
Deadbeats, and Red Kross offers 
advice on producing a good record 
from a studio tape. 


Article by Geza X 


isc mastering has been compared to an occult. 

rite. Chick Publications, publisher of gospel 

tracts that are distributed worldwide, insists 
that all rock ‘n’ roll master tapes are “taken to a Satanic 
temple in Beverly Hills” to be danced on by legions of 
naked demonesses. Now, the only way you can make 
sure this doesn’t happen and protect your precious tape 
from infidelity and warpage is to supervise the master- 
ing session yourself. And while you're at it, stay out of 
Beverly Hills. 

There are three reasons that disc mastering carries all 
the mystery of a voodoo ceremony: 

(1) It can make or break your record. Your budding 
career can either be sacrificed on a circular, rotating 
altar, or your hair-raising E.Q. mistakes (which you made 
at 3 am after taking too much speed during the final 
mix) can be made as smooth as a pig's butt. Almost. 

(2) No one knows a damn thing about it except the 
guy doing it. Fortunately, mastering engineers are gen- 
erally some of the best engineers around. That's why 
mastering is expensive. So why should you supervise 
the session, if the dude’s so hot? Because you need all 
the help you can get (so do I, and so does Madonna). 
He will probably be the most competent person ever 
to touch your tape, but he's practically using a pin to 
make the groove you want the world to hear. Don’t sit 
home and watch the tube while someone else masters 
your tape. He’s gonna get all your money anyway. Make 
sure he earns it. 

(3) The finished product is shiny blackish-purple, like 
voodoo dancers, and smells like fine furniture. There's 
something innately spooky about a 14-inch master lac- 
quer that's so fragile it can’t be played—not even once. 
The mastering engineer checks it with a microscope. 
You have to take his word for the quality of something 
that is going to become 10,000 or more records (to be 
played incessantly on your friends’ cheap stereos). 

Are you with me? If you don’t know what E.Q. is, 
we can still be friends. | suggest you curl up with a 
good book, like Modern Recording Techniques by Rob- 
ert E. Runstein (Howard Sams and Co.). That's how | 
learned to con my way through my first recording ses- 





sions. You'll learn the basics of record engineering and 
a fair amount about electronics as well. 

Not only is mastering technical, but it requires diplo- 
macy, too. So if your band is so horrendously obnox- 
ious that even you don't like each other, send the most 
responsible person to the mastering session. If this causes 
fights in your band, send the two most responsible per- 
sons—if you have that many. But do show up. (“Re- 
sponsible,” used in this broad sense, implies that the 
person who's paying gets to be there. | know it isn't fair. 
Just make sure that somebody who knows more than 
he, or she, also goes.) 

O.K., so you arrive at the mastering room—666 Bev- 
erly Hills Lane—holding your sacred tape. Already 
you're doomed, because you should have made careful 
arrangements before you even took your tape there. 

Rewind. 

O.K., so you arrive at the mastering room to check 
the equipment, meet, if possible, the engineer who will 
be doing your session, and book time. If you place a 
deposit, you may get preferential treatment. If you 
somehow click with the engineer, later—if he likes your 
urgent, guttural sound and thinks you have balls to bring 
your tinkertoy tape to the best mastering room in town— 
you may get an impossibly superb deal. Do you know 
why? Because every day these guys have to hear the 
most boring musi creation: hit records, The eco- 
nomic superiority of the Superpowers gives them a sense 
‘of—what's it called?—noblesse oblige. Because mas- 
tering engineers are such a troubled and nomadic breed, 
they don’t have much to lose by giving you your first 
and only break. If they like you. 

You should use a good mastering room. This is one 
instance where you get what you pay for. And what you 
pay will be around $100 an hour, plus parts ($50 to 
$100 a side). At $60 an hour you will be able to hear 
the difference (if your tape is good). 








How to choose a good mastering room 
I hate to say this, but pick one that looks clean, com- 
fortable, modern, air-conditioned, and professional. 
Mastering is done to such close tolerances that any slop 
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is bogus. In all fairness, there are rare exceptions to 
this, but | would be hard-pressed to tell you how to 
recognize them. Look for a sly, white-goateed old-timer 
with a caustic sense of humor who's been in the music 
business for 30 years, services his own ancient lathe, 
and puts your business card on his wall. Someone like 
that can make a pretty good record. (If you're in Hol- 
lywood, find Howard Valentine.) Otherwise you're on 
your own: 

Generally, you should get the best room you can’t 
afford. Ask for Neumann (noy-mun) lathes, two sets of 
E.Q., accelerometers, outboard parametric E.Q. if pos- 
sible, and plate echo. These items are standard in most 
good rooms. 

Something else you should know about good mas- 
tering rooms that will make you wonder even more 
what you're doing there: not only will you not know 
what the engineer is doing, but you will not know what 
you are listening to. The speakers will sound unbearably 
shrill. Reason: By the time most engineers are allowed 
into a mastering room, they are stone deaf. And a sa- 
distic electronics company called Westlake Audio sold 
them tweaked-out speaker systems. Every single mas- 
tering room in the country has a pair of the things 
embedded in a wall. 

If you want your record to sound nice and bright, 
turn. down the volume and ask the engineer very spe- 
cific questions, like: “Why aren't there any living ro- 
dents for blocks?” “What are the characteristics of this 
room and the monitors?” “Is there anything special | 
should be listening for?” “Does this room eat low end 
or top end?” 

Invariably, he will reply: “We just had the room tuned 
last week with a spectrum analyzer, and it was dead 
on the nuts. Within a.quarter dB from 5 hertz to infinity. 
This is the flattest room in town.” 

To which you should answer: “You're dreaming. No 
place is flat (laughter, elbow, elbow, shrug, shake head, 
chuckle). Wouldn't it be nice, though ... Just tell me 
what to pay extra attention to.” 

If you handle this right, he may leak some informa- 
tion about how “somebody had the architect mutilated 
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when they first heard the place.” If not, you're on safe 
ground. They spent a lot of money and built it right. 

Is a good sign if you have trouble booking time. 
Yes, they:can be very snotty—but once you get in they'll 
be polite (money talks), and if they see you're sincerely 
trying to make a good record . . . well, miracles can 
happen. 


What you should do before you master your tape 
There is some ambiguity regarding the word master. It 
is used when you mix your multitrack tape into a two- 
track “master”—your stereo final mix. It is also used 
when you transfer the tape to disc—“‘cutting the master 
lacquer.” But ultimately you are the master. Don’t let 
your tape boss you around or intimidate you. When 
you finish your master tape, you should really finish it: 
edit the songs if necessary, put leader (plain white) tape 
between cuts, time them, and write down any obvious 
level discrepancies. Just try not to play your master tape 
too many times or you will wear it out. lam not kidding. 
Less is better. Fifty plays are too many. 

Use paper leader between songs and at the beginning 
and end of the tape. It won't make static pops. Then 
add a whole bunch of plastic leader at the beginning 
and end of the tape. Some of the tape machines in 
mastering rooms have such powerful motors they will 
tear your paper leader—and maybe your tape—on the 
initial winding. But mostly the extra plastic leader is 
convenient for the mastering engineer. He has six arms 
anyway, but if you help him, he'll help you, and he 
knows there's no reason in the world to put extra leader 
‘on the ends of a roll of tape except to make his job a 
little easier. 

The more of this stuff you do at the studio where you 
recorded—or even at a cheaper one—the more money 
you'll save. You can blow half your budget on editing 
if you do it in the mastering room. One exception: If 
the whole band says you have to chop your girlfriend’s 
flute solo out of the song, and the song is in 15/3 time, 
and your regular engineer split for Peru—well, master- 
ing engineers often have awesome editing gifts. While 
other kids were starting street gangs, these guys were 
dissecting frog eyes and getting A’s for it. 


How it’s done 

If you are cutting a single, you will not need two sets 
of identical E.Q.; otherwise you will. When you have 
more than one song per side, you have to set the E.Q. 
for the second song while the first is playing, and so 
on. You can't just lift the stylus the way you can at 
home—it has to be one continuous line from beginning 
toend. Obviously, this means if there are any mistakes, 
it has to be done again. At $25 or more (studio cost) 
per lacquer, this is called a high-pressure job. So you 
can offer to help, but not too much. 

First, the mastering engineer will run the entire side 
to time it and see if the tape is running accurately on 
his machine. That is why you must “print” (record) tones 
on your final tape from the studio where it was re- 
corded: 100, 1,000, and 10,000 Hz should be ade- 
quate. Some engineers prefer 50 or 70 Hz on the low 
end, but just mark what you used clearly on the box. 
Always store the tape tails out and mark everything 
to the point of redundancy. At a hundred bucks an 
hour, 20 minutes of foolin’ around is bad news. 

Make sure the mastering engineer checks the azi- 
muth (az-a-mooth) of the tape head so it’s tracking the 
same as the klunker you mixed on. Otherwise you'll 
lose top end, the center won't focus well, and you'll 
try to compensate with unnecessary E.Q., which adds 
unnecessary noise. 

Then run each song a few times and let the engineer 
direct you to adjustments of the overall sound. Explain 
what you want, but let him show you where the per- 
tinent sounds are. However, watch the clock! This is 
not the time to try remixing the song. If you make the 
snare sound too good, you will probably also make the 
guitars so scratchy they drown the vocal. Use the same 
part of the board you will be using when you cut the 
disc. These rooms have excellent boards, but no two 
channels are ever alike. 
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The engineer will list all the settings. Unlike regular 
recording studios, mastering rooms usually have 
switched multiposition E.Q. settings, so. theoretically 
you could return later and do the exact same mix. The 
engineer may even want to master the tape alone in the 
morning—if he’s running late, or if it’s exceptionally 
hot, or if delivery for electroplating (the next step of the 
process) has been delayed. If the job is relatively sim- 
ple, lethim. | wouldn't, but sometimes there’s no choice. 

If your tape has an unusual amount of high-frequency 
transients—a hissy vocal, or a weird ring-modulated 


If the whole band says you have to 
chop your girlfriend's flute solo 
out of the song, and it’s in 15/3 time, 
and your regular engineer split 
for Peru—well, mastering engineers 
often have awesome editing gifts. 


synthesizer—then you should use an accelerometer 
(similar to a compressor, but only sensitive to high fre- 
quencies) on those parts of the song. Otherwise the 
cutting head on the lathe will burn out from the over- 
load, and a cutting head is unimaginably expensive. 
However, only use accelerometers if you really need 
them: a little goes a long way, and they can seriously 
dull your record, 

The final step is to have the engineer inscribe on the 
inside band of your record the code letters and numbers 
that will be on the record label. Plan this ahead. | don’t 
want to be a wise guy, but people who operate record 
presses usually speak little or io English. That is why 
the labels on so many records are reversed. There should 
be a clear distinction between the A side and the B 
side, on both the labels and the inside groove of the 
lacquers. This is a bad place to be tricky. Yes, the press- 
ing plant will replace the records—a month later with 
“recycled” vinyl they found in their trash can (probably 
your defective records)—but it really is your fault, and 
considering that the plant's profit margin is only about 
‘one cent per record, asking them for replacements is a 
bad move if you're planning to hit them up for credit 
ora refund. If all goes well, they might give you credit. 
The record-pressing business isn’t exactly booming. 

Have the lacquers processed as soon as possible. If 
they're not refrigerated, the grooves tend to return to 





An unidentified head diver ecstatic after 
mastering his disc: 


their original state, leaving you with a subtly worse- 
sounding record. The idea is to get ‘em electroplated 
quick, The mastering room will usually know where 
and how to send them. Just make sure the package 
contains processing instructions and the name of the 
pressing plant you want the “parts” sent to. “Parts” are 
the actual plates that are put in the press and used to 
make your records. Earlier in this article, “parts” meant 
the master lacquers. Now it means the “parts” they 
made from those “parts.” Sorry if this sounds confus- 
ing, but that’s the way it is. 

If you want to press fewer than 1,000 records, use 
one-step processing. Then you can throw the parts away, 
but that’s all the records you get. It sort of defeats the 
purpose of mastering carefully. It’s far better to use two- 
step or three-step processing, so they can make extra 
parts, and it doesn’t cost much more. Then you can 
press millions of records, in case the album breaks into 
the charts, Everyone in the music biz is broke, but they 
all have records. 

It is important to contact the processor and the press- 
ing plant in advance to inform them that your master- 
piece is forthcoming, tell them how you're going to pay 
for it, and ask them to please drop everything when it 
arrives (unless you want to surprise them). The best way 
to learn who will be processing and pressing the disc 
is to ask during one of your preliminary visits to the 
mastering room, or at least early in the session. The 
mastering room has standard ways of handling the 
processing, but you don’t, and you have to find out. | 
know it's awkward to stand on hallowed ground in some 
big-time mastering room and say, “Uh, shucks, gee. . . 
where do ya send them dang doohickeys?” But | hu- 
miliate myself every time, ever since | called a process- 
ing place and was told: “Oh yeah, we were wondering 
where this thing came from. We were about to throw 
it away. It was under the wrong name.” 

PS. Just so you don’t get lost in protocol, it is cus- 
tomary for the processor to charge the pressing plant. 
The pressing plant adds the processing cost to your bill. 
This is a form of credit, so get the lacquer to the pro- 
cessor with no delay—you can pay for it later. Make 
sure you put the name of the pressing plant or alternate 
billing instructions on the box the lacquers go out in. 
You want them to find you. It’s your record, for better 
or worse. G 


Next month: pressing, packaging, and distribution. 
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What's new 
with the new 
wave’s 


patron saint? 


Interview by 
Deirdre 
O'Donoghue 


What sort of keyboards interest 
you these days? 

Well, funnily enough, the 
technologies that interest me 
aren’t as much electronic 

as mechanical. Whilst recog- 
nizing the really extraordinary 
achievements that Fairlights 
and Synclaviers and so on 
represent, I'm actually not that 
interested in working with 
them. | like simple instru- 
ments—I always have. I've 
always used very simple 
synthesizers, and | prefer them 
because | don’t particularly 
care to be faced with limitless 
possibilities. | enjoy an elec- 
tric guitar, because it has 
maybe six good sounds and 
then a few variations on them. 
I prefer a slightly more con- 
strained situation. I'm sure if 
someone gave me a Fairlight 
and | was shut in a room 

with it for a week | would get 
excited about it, but I'm not 
unexcited about the things | 
already work with. So | haven't 
really worked with it that 
much. 

One of the most interesting 
ways to approach any technol- 
ogy is to not read the hand- 
book and to maintain that 
mental attitude of not reading 
the handbook. | use that as 
a kind of metaphor for an 
approach. Of course you read 
the handbook, but then it's 
important to realize that any 
kind of machine is always 
designed for a historical func- 
tion. I's designed to do some- 

















thing that people already 
understand, and do it better 
than it was possible to do 

it before. 

But nearly always the real 
strength of a technology is that 
it opens a possibility that 
n't exist before, and that 
possibility is usually not just a 
modification of an existing 
process, it is a new process. 
Consequently, until quite 
recently the whole accent of 
technical development in 
recording was to make more 
and more hi-fi recordings. The 
function of the studio was to 
give you fidelity, to make 
a faithful reproduction of a 
performance. 

The studio is a place where 
and from which music is 
made, and as soon as you have 
that notion, forget about high 
fidelity, forget about any- 
thing—think about sound. It’s 
a place for developing texture, 
and texture is the primary 
innovation pop music has 
given to music. 

I had an argument with a 
classical musicologist, and she 
said there's nothing new in 
pop music. Every composi. 
tional idea was quite familiar 
by the time of, say, Stravinsky, 
and every melodic idea goes 
back to 1720, or something like 
that. She was right, except 
that popular and electronic 
music have introduced a whole 
new currency into the musical 
vocabulary: sound texture. 
That is something you really 











couldn't play with very much 
before the recording studio. 

It was like having a paint box 
with a limited range of colors: 
the piano, the clarinet, the 
violin, the contralto, whatever. 
Now you can design your 
own colors, which is an 
amazing breakthrough; it 
makes it a new art form. 


Is Mozart a good example of 
that? Because he purportedly 
did have the ability to hear 
those things. 

So they say. But I think that’s 
why—I'm going to say a 
terrible thing now, which 
should be very unpopular—I 
think that’s why his music is so 
absolutely tedious. He proba- 
bly did think he could hear the 
whole thing in his head, 

Apart from in the slower pieces 
he wrote, he’s a show-off, 

and I’ve never been impressed 
by him for that reason. 

There are three areas in 
which you have child prodi- 
gies: chess, mathematics, and 
classical music. Those are 
the only areas | know of in 
which children of 4 or 6 can 
do things usually done by 
much older people, things that 
show a real maturity of under- 
standing, or a maturity of 
technical understanding. 

think it happens in those 
three areas because they're all 
very simply describable. A 
chess match is a series of dis- 
crete moves and discrete 
situations. They don’t 
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fade into one another; you don’t have a situation where 
the bishop is kind of on the line between two squares. 
It’s either in one square or it’s in the next. Similarly, 
mathematics at that level has to do with discrete inter- 
vals. And classical music does, too. 

It’s interesting to me that you don’t have child-prod- 
igy painters or sculptors. They're not found in any of 
the arts that have continuous surfaces in them, contin- 
uous gradations. | think the nature of classical music— 
this is, of course, a very sweeping generalization—is 
such that you could think you hear everything in your 
head, because it’s a series of distinct conditions per- 
formed by a series of distinct instruments. The clarinet 
in classical music is like the bishop in chess, if you like. 

Modern music isn’t like that at all, because an electric 
guitar isn’t one instrument: it’s a thousand different in- 
struments. The electric guitar Jimi Hendrix played isn’t 
the same as the thing Robert Fripp plays or the thing 
Ozzie Osbourne plays. We now have a situation that 
is much more fluid and contains subtle gradations be- 
tween a few nodal points. 


What do you think about digital recordings, compact 
discs, the laser-disc players, and so on? Where do you 
see any of that going? 

I think digital sampling is in some way unnatural. It is 
not analogous to how the brain works. At least, | don’t 
think itis. Maybe the brain does work that way, but we 
don’t know about that yet. | think the nervous system 
reaches thresholds and then crosses them, and there’s 
an impulse generated, 

It interests me that my response to digital as a listener 
is, “Yes, it sounds really nice.” Compact discs really do 
sound impressive, and the F-1 digital recording system, 
the Sony thing, is fantastic. 

It’s a great asset, particularly the way | work—con- 
stantly dumping things on tape and then putting them 
back into other pieces, and so on. With analog | always 
struggled against noise build-up doing that, which 
doesn’t happen with digital, But | wonder whether there 
are elements beyond the obvious range of hearing that 
make a difference in one’s perception of music. For 
instance, | can’t hear above about 17 or 18 kilohertz, 
but if changes are made to a sound in the range that | 
can’t hear, say 20 kilohertz, | believe that | notice a 
difference in the sound, Now is this an illusion or not? 
Digital, of course, assumes that you don't notice the 
difference in the high sampling rate it has. 


What are you up to these days? 
At the moment | have various video shows coming up. 
My video shows are rather peculiar things in that they're 
installations. I’m usually given a room in a museum or 
a gallery; recently, in Italy, | was given a church to work 
with. | take over the place and build video pieces within 
the structure; | make pieces of music that relate to that 
place. The music I’m doing generally is eight tracks, 
not two—not normal stereo, it’s . . . whatever eight is 

. octoreo? These shows are mounted and stay up 
Usually for a month or two. | have several of those shows 
coming up. A lot of my musical work relates to those 
kinds of installations and isn’t directed at records so 
much at the moment 

Its an interesting idea because of how the music 
works: it's carried on four independent tapes, so four 
stereo tapes play at once on four different machines. 
Its designed so the tapes won't stay in sync with one 
another, so the music never repeats exactly, because 
the tapes are all in different positions relative to one 
another. The videos are the same way. Every aspect of 
the show is reshuffling itself with every other aspect. 
That's what I'm up to, mostly. 


Where are the video shows you're working on going to 
be presented? 
I've got one in Venice, then one in Dublin; | have one 
in Frankfurt at the Public Design Fair: I've got one in 
Ferrara, Italy; one in Angouléme, France; and one in 
Paris. So there are quite a few coming up. 

Apart from that, I've just finished working on a record 
[Hybrid] with a friend of mine named Michael Brooke, 





There may be 
Walkerschnappers 


right in your 
neighborhood. 





a Canadian musician who worked with Jon Hassell and 
a Canadian band called Martha and the Muffins [now 
known as M+MI. 


Daniel Lanois first produced them. 

Daniel is also on Michael's record and will be on my 
brother Roger's record [Voices], which I've just finished 
putting a few touches to. There's 11 years difference in 
‘our ages. Roger's the younger. 


Is that why he only recently appeared on your tapes 
and records? Has he just come into music? 

No, there’s no special reason for that. He has been a 
musician for a long, long time. He began playing things 
when he was 8 or 9, and he was in the same brass band 
my uncle, grandfather, and great-grandfather were all 
members of. He's a proper musician, you see; he plays 
things properly, not like me. He studied euphonium and 
piano, did a degree in music at a college in England, 
and began composing his own material and playing 
publicly. There was just a point where his abilities 
seemed useful to me, so | asked him to work with me. 





I would say, Can you play this for me? | would sing 
something to him, get a sound on the synthesizer, and 
he would play that for me. But recently his own com- 
positions have started to surface, and those look really 
teresting, too. 





{s all the sound you're working on related to the instal- 
lations and video projects you're doing? 

Yes, pretty much. I've just finished a soundtrack for a 
film called Marie, which | believe comes out in Sep- 
tember. It stars Sissy Spacek. 


Are there any new groups in pop or avant-pop that 
appeal to you? 

Thave to think quite hard about that. There’s one group 
| was quoted as saying is the best in the world, which 
is a bit premature because I've never heard them, 
Somebody described to me what they do, and it sounds 
really interesting, so | think I'm going to like them. The 
group's called Man Jumping. 


What does Man Jumping supposedly sound like? 
The description was of a large group. There's a core of 
5 people, but they sometimes perform, I've heard, with 
20 to 50 people, and it's rather like rounds. Do you 
know what rounds are? | don’t know if you have them 
in America. One person sings a line and then the next 
person picks up and sings a line, so there are several 
different lines going at once. 


That sounds like your video shows. 

Yes, it does. The impression | have about this group is 
that there’s an interesting systems approach to the mu- 
sic. But I must say that lately | haven't been listening to 
very much, 


Have you heard the new Prince album yet? 
No, | haven't. I must say, though, that I quite like Prin 
despite the heckling of most of my friends @ 
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Blades 


Running 


Would you bet on a salsa 

rebel who wants to be president 
of Panama? Only if 

his name’s Rubén. 


Article by John Leland 
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he proposition: Thwack! Hand on skin. Fingers, 

palm, heel. Pop pop thwack! The answer: 

Thwack pop! Pop buh buh thwack! The con- 
versation: rhythm. Hand-drum rhythm. Dense, com- 
plex Caribbean rhythm, snaking its way from Africa 
through Panama City, rising like steam off the barrio 
streets of East Harlem and the South Bronx. Rhythm 
that sounds like singing, tastes like pepper pot, and 
smells like sweat—and sex. 

Then: Boom! Crack! Beat. Stick, foot, cymbal. A rock 
beat raging through the adolescent rebellion of a million 
horny teenagers, trashing tradition and distilling sex, 
anger, and frustration into a cry. The beat that makes 
the dancers shake. 

The dancers, Satin Latin couples, gliding fluidly across 
the floor, contradicting each other's body moves as 
they grind to the beat, flow with the rhythm. Funkateers 
and dreads slipping effortlessly into the pocket. Middle- 
class radicals, drawn to a message but getting loose. 
Salseros aching to hear some horns. Post-collegiate types 
casually improvising. All on the scene to hear the singer. 

The singer. Six feet tall, Latin-ly handsome, surveying, 
the festivities through piercing brown eyes. Salsa rebel. 
He twists and turns, shaking maracas and spurring on 
the dancers, taking a playful swing with a maraca at 
one. He’s everybody's old friend, a gracious and ac- 
commodating host, His bowler hat is near vertical on 
the back of his head. As bass, guitar, and synthesizers 
fill the gaps in the drummers’ syntax, he rolls one sleeve 
of his black T-shirt and beckons coyly to the fence- 
sitters by the door. 

“Come on in,” 
have a good tim 

Mae West with a Panamanian accent. The groove 
settles, and he pulls a long, crumpled sheet of galley 
paper from the pocket of his black jacket, which is 
hanging on the mike stand. 

“hope you're all as interested as we are,” he says, 
breaking the rhythmic flow, “in establishing channels 
of communication.” 

He begins to read in English the lyrics to the next 
song. 

“Yo!” he stops. “Yo! Quiet, Poetry, pal. Yeah, know, 
but pretend anyway.” 

Then Rubén Blades launches his strained tenor in 
Spanish into an impassioned denunciation of racism 

‘At 37, Rubén Blades is possibly the most popular 
singer in all of salsa. But he’s more than just a sexy Latin 
bandleader, a disco inferno set to burn-baby-burn dance 
floors from Tierra del Fuego to the Bronx. His aspira- 
tions aren't found on the Billboard charts. He is a mu- 
sician with a degree from Harvard Law. A lawyer who 
stars in films. An actor who writes. And a writer who 
may someday be president of Panama. 








says, flashing some skin. “You'll 





In his bachelor apartment on New York’s Upper West 
Side, Blades apologizes for not having anything to drink 
in the house, He finishes a phone conversation—he’s 
taping an appearance on the Letterman show later that 
afternoon and is making last-minute arrangements for 
a special rehearsal with the house band (they won't let 
him bring his own). It’s a hot summer afternoon in Fun 
City, and the street sounds from Columbus Avenue blare 
through the open windows to fill the empty apartment. 
The place barely seems lived in. A few framed salsa 
festival posters on the walls, some sheet music on a 
Fender Rhodes electric piano, a color TV with cable 
box stranded in the middle of the large white living 
room. Nascent dustballs scurry across the polished wood 
floor. The kitchen is spotless: no glasses in the sink, no 
garbage in the can. The only signs of urban clutter are 
on the large bookshelves. A modest all-in-one stereo, 


‘a couple dozen records. And yards of books. A dozen 
S. J. Perelman paperbacks. Fran Lebowitz, Woody Al- 
len, Jimmy Breslin, Groucho Marx. Oscar Wilde. Ga- 
briel Garcia Marquez, Octavio Paz. Lots of formidable- 
looking Spanish texts. Complete collections of National 
Lampoon and Mad. 

Blades is keyed up. Harvard graduation yesterday, 
Letterman today. In the past two months he'd recorded 
a duet with Linda Ronstadt, spoken with Gabriel Garcia 
Marquez about a future album based on the Nobel 
Prize-winning writer's short stories, and made tentative 
plans with Jellybean Benitez for his first English 12-inch, 
The channels of communication are open, and Blades 
is establishing ties that have him jazzed. “I don't give 
a shit who it is,” he says, embarking on a tempestuous 
adventure in English syntax, “how big the person may 
be, how good it may be for me, but | already have the 
things that are needed, that are basic, like eating and a 
roof over my head, and I've gone through all my things, 
I don’t forget nothing—f it’s somebody that can help 
me and he’s an asshole, | pass. So it’s really refreshing 
to find people like Linda and Jellybean, who are really 
nice people.” 

People who can help him to bridge some gaps and 
desegregate his music—to reach Latins and North 
Americans with a new Latin American message. That 
is Blades’ consuming passion. “Interrelationships," he 
instructs, “are the key to the future.” 

They're also the key to why Blades does what he 
does. It all follows a pattern. His music, his film, his 
writing, his political goals are all geared toward resolv- 
ing—bringing people together. And while he likes mak- 
ing people dance, he isn’t out there to be an entertainer. 
He is quite serious when he jokes, “I became a singer 
because music is a vehicle through which the world 
can be made better.” It is, needless to say, a more 
interesting way to improve the world than wading 
through the morass of lower Panamanian politics. 

Thwack! On top of the rhythm: the word. Angry. 
Topical. Not the usual salsa fare of faithless women, 
invitations to dance, 

Blades tapped the folk protest of the nueva cancion 
(“new song”) popular among student radicals and took 
it to the street, bridging a gap and giving street music 
more power. “I always understood,” he says, “that this 
music was not just music to dance to. This was part of 


“One day | pulled a mattress from 
the street to sleep on, which was 
really a traumatic thing to do since | 
come from a family where you don’t 
pick things up from the floor.” 


the culture of the city. Ina country where culture be- 
came only what was accessible to those who had money 
or were the elite, this type of music wasn't important. 
And | said, ‘No, it is important.’ | believed that what 
was being written was poetry, and was interesting, and 
was valid.” 

Street poetry. Art rising out of ghetto culture. Gil- 
Scott Heron, Linton Kwesi Johnson, Afrika Bambaataa, 
Bob Marley. Ultimately, popular political art. Bridging 
a gap. 

“Being aware of the political realities of Latin Amer- 
ica,” Blades says, “I realized that through music you 


could end the political polarization. You can say some- 
thing in a song that can cut through all the bullshit and 
politics and factions and hit the nitty-gritty of the mat- 
ter. And it becomes a voice of the people. In countries 
where people do not have access to the media, where 
the media are government-controlled, a song becomes 
a way of communicating popular beliefs and expecta- 
tions and anger and hope.” 

The people. Not “The People.” Blades doesn’t sing 
slogans. He sings about real lives affected by politics. 
Last year, he released Buscando América (‘Searching 
for America”), a chilling collection of musical stories 
about people whose lives are torn by the political di- 
is Latin America. People like Father Antonio, 
t priest who is murdered while administering 
communion, Or Ernesto X, who is missing without a 
trace. Or the police agent who wakes up, steps in cat 
piss, yells at his wife, and goes out to do his dirty work. 
Blades considers his lyrics “the chronicle of the city,” 
and he speaks to and for a subpopulation that has no 
voice, a group the media don’t address. Eventually, this 
will be his constituency. 








Back amid the primal street blare of Columbus Avenue, 
Blades lectures. ‘Here we are, like dinosaurs, repeating 
the same formula that worked 45 years ago. I'm trying 
to create a sound that is not reminiscent of the early 
"40s Cuban formula.” 

Inhis band, Seis del Solar (“Six From the Tenement”), 
Blades replaced the traditional Latin horns with a pair 
of synthesizers and added a trap drummer, bridging the 
gap between salsa and rock. While the hand drums 
beat out Afro-Caribbean messages, Blades crafts what 
he calls an “international pop sound” of rock, funk, 
soul, and Latin rhythms. A sound for young Latins alien- 
ated by music they associate with their grandparents. 
A Pan-American sound that puts Kid Creole to shame. 

Rock, Rubén Blades knows it. He grew up on it. His 
first band covered tunes by the Beatles, Dylan, and the 
Byrds. The airwaves in Panama City in the early ‘60s 
shook with a reckless mix of hot salsa and rock ‘n’ roll 
Blades grew up with the beat, in love with Big Daddy 
el Norte. Busby Berkeley musicals, malt shops and tail- 
fins, the U.S.A. Sinatra and Mathis. Ride Sally ride. But 
before he could go to the U.S., the U.S. came to him 
In ‘64, the Marines came to show the folks in the Canal 
Zone what it meant to be American: 21 Panamanian 
students were killed and hundreds more were wounded. 
Blades’ obsession with North America as a major force 
in the Latin world began. He never sang in English again. 

In Panama City at the time, the universities were the 
seat of political dissent. For the newly political Blades, 
that was the place to be. He went to the university, 
where he was exposed to new political ideas, to the 
nueva cancion, and to the literature of the great Latin 
American poets. Blades became “Latinized,” learning 
to see from a local perspective. He became fascinated 
with the loud, brassy music blaring through the barrio 
streets. Looking for a way to put it all together, he fin- 
ished law school. But after practicing law for two years, 
he felt the tug of the barrio rhythms. 

““ think artists become artists because they're seeking 
some kind of love or affection,” he says of his decision, 
to trade the bar for the bars. (Previously he told me he 
returned to music because it had more social value, but 
today he is uncharacteristically modest.) “There's some 
kind of insecurity,” he continues, “that can only be 
alleviated or resolved through approval from an exter- 
nal source. | think | became a singer because there was 
something lacking in my emotional life.”” 


Thwack! New York City. The high seat of Latin music, 


Your office could 


be crawling with 
Walkerschnappers. 


along with Puerto Rico, pumping out the Afro-Cuban 
groove. 

Blades gave up his comfortable law practice in 1974 
and moved to the home of the beat, where he got some 
more schooling—this time in the music business. An 
immigrant stripped of his middle-class status, he found 
himself shuffling crates of albums in the mailroom of 
Fania Records and sleeping on the bare floor in a flea- 
bag studio apartment. 

“I managed one day to pull a mattress from the street,”” 
he remembers with discomfort, “which was really a 
traumatic thing to do. | come from a family where you 
don’t pick things up from the floor. If you dropped a 


“| think artists become artists be- 
cause they’re seeking some kind of 
love or affection. | think | became 
a singer because there was some- 
thing lacking in my emotional life.” 


piece of candy or something, my mother believed that, 
every germ in the world was ready to jump on it.” The 
man who always prided himself on his affinity for the 
funk of the street was now sleeping there. 

Thwack pop! The congas begin an ancient dialogue 
with the cowbell, a mixture of sorrow and remorse. 
Rhythm fills the room like a kitchen aroma, enticing 
both the Latins and the North Americans, saturating 
their clothing, moving their progressively more supple 
bodies. The beat turns, twists 

The beat Blades changed, updated against staunch 
resistance. The beat he politicized when people told 





him it couldn't be done. Blades opens his own doors. 
He quickly got out of the Fania mailroom and landed 
a job with Ray Barretto’s band. By '78, he formed an 
alliance with Bronx-born trombonist Willie Colén—a 
radical alliance that for the next five years produced the 
most socially powerful and best-selling records in salsa. 

This June, Blades received his master’s degree in in- 
ternational law. Not a typical musician's way to 
woodshed, but Blades isn’t in music for typical reasons. 
His year at Harvard wasn't so much a year off as another 
part of a plan. 

“I needed the degree,” he explains, “to reestablish 
my credentials as a professional. Harvard is one of the 
mightiest symbols in the world. It’s right up there with 
Coke and Alka-Seltzer, Eventually, I'm going to end up 
in politics in Panama, and it’s a good way of reminding 
people that I’m not just a singer—someone who takes 
out a maraca and beats out a song.” 

Harvard was as alien and as uncomfortable for Blades 
as his first fleabag New York apartment. 

“The first seven weeks | freaked out,” he says. “I 
started to think, ‘Why am | here? Did | come here to 
be legitimized by this college? Am | still insecure to the 
point where I need to be blessed by a U.S. institution?’ 
I really had a lot of soul-searching up there. 

“But after all is done, let me tell you, | am proud as 
hell that | finished this course. Because it was really a 
difficult thing. Can you imagine what would have hap- 
pened if | flunked? | would have been destroyed. Every- 
body would have said, ‘See, who the hell does he think 
he is? Panama!’ Forget about a political career.” 

The next door Blades opened was films. “When you 
see a Latin on TV or film,” he says, his eyebrows draw- 
ing into a scowl as he lifts one leg onto a soapbox, 
“he's a drug dealer, a tinhorn dictator, a lowlife. It's up 
to us to change that.” So he made his own film. To- 
gether with first-time director Leon Achaso and pro- 
ducer Manuel Arce, Blades independently produced 

continued on p. 71 
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Vonesso Adams 


Sugar and Spice and Everything. 








A girl who knows the score, and how to, discusses 
life with the Screamin’ Sirens, an all-girl cowpunk band. 


Article by Pleasant Gehman 


the lawn, pink porch swings, and guzzling beer in 
alleys. It’s torn fishnet stockings, crimson lipstick on 

a man’s collar, and falling hopelessly in love with the 

fone person who's absolutely and utterly wrong for you 

Its skipping school, scrounging for the rent, getting 
thrown out of clubs, and throwing up in parking lots 
Its black leather jackets and white lace petticoats. Its 
Zorro, Elvis when he was 19, Dolly Parton’s wigs, and 
Little Richard’s mustache. 

Its the smell of strong coffee on a hungover morning 
and the smell of sweat and cheap perfume in the back- 
seat of a Cadillac, It's waking up in a strange bed and 
not knowing how you got there. It's waking up on the 
floor and not knowing how you got there. 

It’s riding skateboards, surfboards, horses, and Har- 
ley-Davidsons. Its the break in Tammy Wynette’s voice, 
Johnny Cash’s growl, and Duane Eddy’s guitar. 

Its fast food and comic books, Western reruns, and 
B horror movies. It’s the beach at sunset, Hollywood 
Boulevard after dark, and a bar at last call. 

It's loud, irresponsible and totally irrepressible. It’s 
Americana at its highest level of low. It's rock ‘n’ roll. 


| t's raunchy and loose. It’s junked Chevys parked on 
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These are a few of the Screamin’ Sirens’ favorite things. 
O.K., so who the hell are the Screamin’ Sirens? They're 
five young women from Los Angeles who play country- 
punk music and have an album called jFiesta! on Enigma 
Records. 

If you're a guy, you probably love them and get a lot 
of shit from your girlfriend about it. If you're a gir! (ex- 
cuse the term—I meant female), you probably harbor 
a deep, dark, secret desire to join the band. 

You might think the Screamin’ Sirens are God's gift 
to rock ‘n’ roll, or you might think they're the worst bit 
o'trash to fall off the musical turnip truck. I dunno. But 
V'll tell ya one thing—the Screamin’ Sirens don't care. 
They don't give a damn what you think, because they're 
too busy havin’ the time of their lives. 

| guess you're wondering how | know all this, right? 
Well, I've got about 2/4 years’ worth of research goin’ 
into this thang. I’ve gone to Sirens gigs, rehearsals, and 
photo sessions and had extensive talks with the mem- 
bers about the band, the music biz, and life in general. 
I've gone on the road with them, eaten with them, slept 
with them, and held their hands through a variety of 
traumatic love affairs. 


I had a hankering to be in a band for about a year 
before | did anything about it. By the time | decided to 
act on it, in January 1983, it was getting way outta 
hand: “I want a band and | want one now!" I'd seen 
What fun my friends were having with their bands. 

The band had to be all girls. As someone who was 
weaned on rockabilly and raised from pubescence on 
hardcore punk, | decided it should be rootsy but fast 
and outrageous. But considering I'd never really been 
in a band before (one or two abortive attempts in ga- 
rages and suburban bedrooms) and the only women | 
knew who played anything were in the Go-Go's and 
the Bangles, | had no idea how to go about it 

One night at the now-defunct Cathay de Grande, | 
was loudly making my intentions known, and someone 
suggested | call Boom Boom Dixon, a drummer who'd 
been playing with a rockabilly band called the Goners. 

‘A drummer was the logical place to start, good fe- 
male drummers being few and far between. I'd seen 
her play, and she was good. Only problem was, we 
loathed each other. 

As the weekend wore on, though, | thought, “May 
as well give it a whirl!” I called her. Our conversation 
went something like this: 

Pleasant: “Hi, Boom Boom, this is Pleasant. Umm 

what are you doing right now?” 

[Long pause] 

Boom Boom: “I'm folding my laundry.” 

Pleasant: “(Oh (longer pause]. Well, do you want to 
start a band with me?” 

We arranged a meeting, which we entered like two 
wolves circling each other. A few hours later we emerged 
excited, rarin’ to go, and hell-bent on finding members 
to complete the group. (Later, Boom Boom told me she 
thought my calling her about forming a band was so 
perverse she couldn't resist at least talking it over with 
me.) 

We agreed that above all, the band should be wild 
and fun, like a girl gang that played music. We settled 
on the name Screamin’ Sirens because of the sirens in 
Greek mythology—they drove men to their death with 
their music. 

We practiced playing straight country and western, 
the Stray Cats being in their heyday at that point. We 
were kind of burnt out on rockabilly—it had gotten too 
cutesy and commercialized. We were into some wild, 
backwoods kind of shit—the sort of ‘50s hillbilly rec- 
ords where the guitarist would start taking a solo before 
the singer was even done with the verse. Total abandon, 
and that’s what our first shows were like. 

Our debut was opening for Los Lobos at the O.N. 
Klub in Los Angeles. We played five songs, and three 
people we didn’t know were actually dancing, so boy- 
oh-boy did we think we were hot stuff. 

The early days were crazy—we saw the whole thing 
as a huge excuse to party. We jumped around and got 
really insane onstage, due to massive quantities of Bud- 
weiser, Jack Daniels, and nervous energy. We played 
songs in every key known to mankind (and some yet 
undiscovered), drank ‘til we fell down, broke bottles, 
baited the audience, interrupted songs to kiss people 
standing near the stage, told filthy jokes, and got banned 
from a few places for uncivilized behavior. 

Band members changed weekly. We went through 
what seemed like hundreds of bassists. Kathy Valentine 
of the Go-Go's saved our necks once by playing with 
us when we opened for Nick Lowe at the Hollywood 
Palace, and once in desperation we had two guys in 
drag fill in for a show. 

We discovered Marsky Reins playin’ fiddle with a 
band called Radio Ranch and promptly seduced her 
into a jam session. Two nights later, she played with us 
at the Roxy, and after the show we asked her if she'd 
like to join the Screamin’ Sirens. She accepted. 

Things really started coming together when we got 
Rosie Flores, our guitarist. Rosie had more experience 
in the music business than any other member, She had 
led a country-rock band called Rosie and the Screamers 
and was an accomplished solo acoustic artist. She 
played guitar and sang like the love child of Patsy Cline 
and Keith Richards; had toured with people like Elvin 





Bishop and David Lindley; and had opened shows for 
people like Jerry Lee Lewis 

Miko Watanabe joined on bass about a month later. 
By early fall of 1983, we were starting to get really 
serious. The shows were controlled chaos—not nearly 
as hysterically wild as they had been—and we were 
developing our own sound. 

When we first started, there was no such thing as 
“cowpunk,” which has now grown into a genre. We 
didn’t set out to mix country and punk; it just happened 
that way. Our influences were incredibly diverse— 
Johnny Cash and Hank Williams, the Ronettes, Rick 
James, the Andrews Sisters, and the Rolling Stones by 
way of the New York Dolls. 

We all, at one point or another, went through the 
typical “Hollywood Down-and-Out Musician” syn- 
drome—getting fired from our jobs for missing too many 
days; going through hell in personal relationships with 
men who couldn't or didn’t want to understand what 
being in a band was about; and getting our phones 
turned off and scrounging to buy a box of Kraft maca- 
roni and cheese while reading about ourselves every- 
where and hearing our songs played on the radio. 

We also went through the usual discrimination 
bullshit—not being taken seriously because we are girls; 
being accused of sleeping our way into desired gigs; 
getting threatening phone calls from girlfriends of the 
guys in bands we played with—but all that just helped 
strengthen our friendships and commitment to the band, 
which, during that period, anyway, seemed like one of 
the only if not the only bright spot in our lives. One 
awful night, when I was crying my eyes out over some 
beast | was having an affair with, Rosie comforted me 
by saying, “Well, don’t worry, you got three great songs 
‘out of him, anyway!” 

With producers Michael Reid, Brian Ahern (who 
worked with Emmylou Harris and Johnny Cash), and 
Greg Humphrey, we recorded Fiesta! during late 1984. 

I think we may have permanently changed poor Brian 
Ahern’ life. He was used to recording straight country 
like Willie Nelson, and we trundled into the studio 





When we first started, there was no 
such thing as “cowpunk,” which 
has now grown into a genre. We 
didn’t set out to mix country and 
punk; it just happened that way. 


with our mohawks and studded gang jackets while a 
group of our fans screamed from the parking lot. 
During a mike check, Marsky did a slobbery tribute 
to Sylvester the Cat while Brian tore out his hair and 
screamed, “Don't spit in my mikes!” Another time, Rosie 
had Boom Boom and me roll around on the floor of the 
studio and make faces at her while she recorded a par- 
ticularly wild guitar solo. “Gee, I'l have to try that tech- 
nique with the Hodge Brothers,” Brian commented, 
deadpan. But all in all, recording was a breeze. 


Shortly after jFiesta! was recorded, Miko amicably left 
the band. Our new bass player is Laura Lee, formerly 
of Hard As Nails, Cheap As Dirt. Since then we've been 
on the road, working on video projects, writing new 
songs, and accumulating a legion of Screamin’ Sirens 
Love Slaves. 

Although we've grown and improved since our early 
days, the original concept remains the same: we're wild, 
and the band is lots of fun. Our record sounds pretty 
cool, but I'm sure we had as much fun writing and 
recording it as anyone could ever have listening to it. 

If you come to a live show, you'll probably have as 
much fun as we do—maybe even more. I didn’t include 
fun on the list at the beginning of this story because it's 
understood: it's our No. 1 priority. And if y‘all don’t 
like havin’ fun, why, then, you'd better head for the 
hills, because fun is what the Screamin’ Sirens are all 
about. S 





Your best friend 


may be a 
Walkerschnapper. 


BLADES from p. 69 


Crossover Dreams, which he stars in and cowrote. (The 
film cost $600,000 to make.) 

Crossover Dreams is Rubén Blades’ worst nightmare. 
It’s the story of Rudy Veloz, a New York salsa musician 
who wants to cross over to a rock audience. When he 
signs with a record company in hopes that it will mag- 
ically transport him over the chasm between the salsa 
and rock markets, the contrived scheme fails and Veloz 
is left disillusioned and alone. The story could be Blades’ 
He says it isn’t. 

“never believed in crossover.” His tone is dry, pe- 
dagogic. He could easily be talking about tax reform. 
“| believe in convergence. Instead of crossing over to 
the other side, at the risk of abandoning what you al- 
ready have and finding no one’s there waiting for you, 
what | propose is ‘Let's meet in the middle.’ For in- 
stance, on Buscando América | translated the lyrics into 
English. That makes it possible for whoever doesn’t 
speak Spanish to meet us halfway—as opposed to my 
trying to do it in English, which would have alienated 
all my Spanish supporters.” 

Blades hopes to sign an independent distribution deal 
and get Crossover Dreams into theaters by early Sep- 
tember, to coincide with the release of his new album, 
which features his duet with Linda Ronstadt (a door 
perhaps best left unopened) and a cover version of a 
Cuban song Blades calls “the song that Lionel Richie 
wanted to write when he wrote ‘All Night Long.’ ” It 
bridges a lot of gaps. But will Blades be able to bust 
out Latin music in this country? 

“When does the influence of Latin music stop in this 
country? When Fidel Castro declares himself commu- 
nist and the blockade begins. Right now there is no 
interest from radio stations in Latins in this country be- 
cause we're considered second-string citizens. We're 
not dealt with. We're the biggest minority in this coun- 
try. There are about 20 million Latins here, More Latins 





than blacks, more Latins than Jews, more Latins than 
any other group. And every group has more political 
clout than we do. The music is seen as an extension of 
vulgarity. When a political change occurs that is more 
sympathetic to Latin America, then you're going to see 
a change in films, then you're going to hear Latin songs 
on the radio. If that doesn’t happen, forget about it.” 

His other scenario is chilling. “I think there will be 
one or two political situations—for instance, an inva- 
sion of Nicaragua—that will act as galvanizers to create 
solidarity among Latin Americans. And the media will 
attempt to compensate for a deranged leader by pre- 
senting more of the Latin presence in this country.” 

But Blades isn’t going to wait. Since '64 he's had a 
message for this country, and his reasons for wanting 
to deliver it have nothing to do with selling records 
He's revolutionized salsa, one of international music’s 
most conservative genres, to the point where he can’t 
be compared with anyone else. Any impact he has on 
North America he will create alone. But that impact, 
like everything else Blades strives for, is part of his plan 
“| am not doing this to get to Las Vegas,” he says heat- 
edly. “1am in no wild chase, at the risk of surrendering 
my integrity, to jump on the bandwagon and become 
an E.T. But I'm going to do everything | can to become 
accessible to the people through the media, because | 
am pissed as hell about the present state of stereotyping 
of the Latin community. 

“Because of my professional background, and be- 
cause | am someone who is not involved with drugs, 
who reads, and who has an opinion about things, | 
think | am the person who's going to end up doing it.” 


The rhythm dances, the beat rocks. The couples re- 
volve, mesmerized by the fusion. The Latins feel the 
rock beat, the young professionals absorb the unfamiliar 
Caribbean rhythms. The celebration whirls into high 
gear. And Rubén Blades moves one step closer to the 
Panamanian presidency. ® 
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NEW ORDER from p. 19 


Hook: “It’s flattering 
that Quincy Jones thinks our 
record, which we 
produced ourselves, ranks 
alongside his.” 


With the release of Low-Life, the mist 
around this band may lift. They have placed 
their faces, albeit artistically distorted, on 
the sleeve, although it is typical that drummer 
Morris, and not vocalist and star-apparent 
Sumner, graces the front. The excellent 
video of “Perfect Kiss,” directed by Jonathan 
(Stop Making Sense) Demme, focuses point- 
blank on the individual members and their 
musicianship. “No models, no smoke 
bombs, no Mad Maxes here,” says Hook. 
Just three intense-looking men and a red- 
headed woman playing out their 
concentration spans in a Manchester 
rehearsal studio. Demme's camera zooms in 
on their features and fingers, which, in 
keyboardist Gillian Gilbert's case, are playing 
a melody comprising about six notes. 

They are untrained and proud of it, like the 
old blues players who when asked if they 
could read music replied, “Not so it can 
hurt.” “It gives you more freedom to play 
what comes from within, Mind you, my 
fingers won't go in the right places most of 
the time,” admits Hook. Adds Morris, “As 
long as what you're doing is good, you 
don’t get frustrated. ”” 

The lyrics have always taken second 
place to mood and music. Sumner’s 
quavering tones are often mixed in 
production so they are heard below the 
instruments. Try and sing along to “Perfect 
Kiss.” “Often when a song is semifinished, 
we just go out and play it,” explains Hook. 
“We'll jam the lyrics. It works quite well 
sometimes, but sometimes it’s really 
embarrassing. There's always a string of 
obscenities. But as long as you look as if you 
mean it . . . as [Factory's] Tony Wilson 
always says, ‘It’s Aaart.’”” 

This disorganization, which borders on 
arrogance, is, of course, endearing. Journalist 
Chris Bohn, who toured with New Order 
in 1983, recalls a typical scene: Hook failed 
to show up at a concert in Washington, 
D.C., because he had passed out after 
drinking melon-ball cocktails. Manager Rob 
Gretton, who has a face like a leek, 
haltheartedly and unconvincingly stepped 
in. A couple of songs through the set, Hook 
turned up and greeted the audience 
cheerfully: “Hello, shitheads.” 

Now New Order is doing business with 
Quest, Quincy Jones’ label, which boasts the 
considerable advantage of being distributed 
by Warner Brothers. They can look forward 
to the rerelease of Power, Corruption and 
Lies. MTV. An extensive summer tour. Back- 
to-back interviews. Paparazzi fighting over 
them. Will New Order become Pop Stars? 
Will they remember the fans who braved 














Morris: “I haven't really 
got any illusions about 
stardom in America. 

It will just be more of what 
it is now.” 





New York's East Village to see them in the 
Ukrainian Home? Will they go on Solid Gold? 

“The single wasn’t engineered to be 
commercial,” says Morris in his North 
England burr. “We didn’t think, ‘Right, we've 
got to write a commercial song.’ ” 
“Anyway,” inquires Hook, “What does 
commercial mean? ‘I've heard it lots of times 
and | like it,’ or ‘It doesn’t sound like 
Einstiirzende Neubauten?” No. Commercial 
means you could run the risk of becoming 
the next Police, 

“The deal with Qwest is not what it seems 
to be,” explains Morris. “We're not signed 
to them. We're not in a position where 
they can exert a tremendous amount of 
influence on us. They approached us. A lot 
‘of people who wanted to sign us didn’t 
want to give as much control as we wanted, 
and to compensate for that they offered us 
more money, but it didn’t seem a fair deal. 
The deal we got with Qwest seemed the 
best because of who they were and because 
they were interested in what we were 
gonna do.” And, adds Hook, “It’s quite 
flattering that Quincy Jones thinks our record, 
which we produced ourselves, ranks 
alongside his. That’s a compliment worth 
waiting for.” 

So what are their motivations now? 
They've been in the business eight years, 
they've achieved adulation all over the 
world without having to wear silly clothes, 
they can play Hawaii because they want 
to. They've made money and put it back into 
their hometown (they own the local 
Hacienda nightclub). Morris: “We don't 
really hope for anything, just that we will 
continue to be around and able to do this. It’s 
nice if people buy your records, you know, 
but you don’t desperately want it. All you 
want is the means to carry on with the next 
thing. | haven't really got any illusions 
about stardom in America, It will just be 
more of what it is now, and we will have to 
deal with it in pretty much the same way.” 

Sumner and the rest of New Order are too 
clever to want stardom—they always have 
been. They haven't sold out, they are 
merely learning and progressing, which is 
{and I’m only guessing) what life is all about. 
That and optimism (“Let's go out and have 
some fun,” sings Sumner on “Perfect Kiss”) 
Anyway, how can you doubt a guitarist 
who says, like Hook, that the highlight of his 
career “was this fight | had at the Factory. 
Me and this roadie had been out drinking. 
This kid hit this kid. | thought ‘Fuck this,” 
fell off the stage, and kicked the shit out of 
him. We got him to the back and he was 
yelling, “No, no, I'm a Joy Division fan.’ ” @ 





THOROGOOD from p. 26 


look: there is little in the way of flashy gimmickry 
besides a well-choreographed light show and a bit 
of stage smoke. But the Destroyers’ hard-driving 
megavolt sound and pure old-time showmanship 
are the best payoff. 

With a taped version of the William Tell Overture 
as an intro, this Lone Ranger of Rock storms out of 
the wings in snakeskin pants and a black T-shirt 
emblazoned with a huge silver star. He prowls up 
and down the stage, scowling at the cheering au- 
dience—an avenging angel spoiling for a fight. Here 
is Thorogood’s pantheon of American champions, 
all rolled into one performance: the underdog hero; 
the Lee Marvin loner in black; the hard-drinking, 
ham-handed brawler ready to swing his guitar like 
an axe or knock your head back with old-fashioned 
American three-chord rock. And the national an- 
them for tonight’s bout isa cross between John Lee 
Hooker, Bo Diddley, and Chuck Berry. (“They're all 
Chuck Berry songs, aren’t they?” he laughs, “only 
with the lyrics changed.”) 

Thorogood treats his audience as if they were just 
a larger than normal crowd in a rowdy bar, and per- 
haps that is why they all seem to have one hell of a 
good time, dancing in the aisles, playing air guitar, 
and roaring along on the choruses. There are the 
classic Thorogood trademarks: a dozen varieties of 
duck walks and dazzling footwork as he plays his 
guitar. There is a black stingy-brim fedora that 
transforms him instantly into a Chicago bluesman, 
wailing on his hollow-body Gibson, using sawed 
copper piping (Muddy Waters-style) for his slide. 
This is the cool-tough-guy role he’s cast for himself. 
Move It on Over, people, because mean George T. 
is coming through: “Bad to the Bone,” a roadblock- 
smashing ““Gearjammer” who struts down Bo Did- 
dley’s “forty-seven miles of barbed wire” with a 
crooked grin on his face. 

Many rockers would try to live this persona off- 
stage as well. Sure the drunken wild nights kill you 
in the end, but they make for great publicity, great 
legends. Thorogood seems to know where he’s 
going to let the character take control of the script. 
So don’t look for him in the gossip columns or on 
next week's Lifestyles of the Rich and Famous. 
Thorogood style runs toward Cuban cigars, annual 
stints in the bleachers during spring training, mid- 
night bowling, and a large measure of privacy. It is 
considerably easier to get him to talk about baseball 
or blues guitarists than about himself and his ca- 
reer. His response to one interviewer's questioning 
where and when he was born: “In the United States 
in this century. That's all you’re gonna get, pal.” 

He is indeed a loner, but not necessarily the hard- 
living, whiskey-in-his-veins type of his own sweet- 
sour blues lyrics. He seems more at home on the 
road—"I never stay in one place more than two 
days"—comfortable in the circuit of small, anony- 
mous motels. Perhaps that provides him with the 
time and the privacy he needs “to make sense of it 
all.” Thorogood doesn’t cultivate a broad variety of 
interests, but the few he focuses on he’s refined to 
an art—just like the simple chords of a blues pro- 
gression. 

So is this guy running away from or after some- 
thing? George, what would you like to be doing in, 
say, five years if you couldn't go on with the music? 
It takes him a minute or two to come up with an 
answer. “I think | would like to be a male gigolo. 
Right! Have my own card: ‘George Thorogood. | 
deliver. Twenty-four-hour service.""” And then he is 
laughing too hard to continue. 

Thorogood leaves you with more questions than 
answers. But this much is clear: after a dozen years 
of G.T. and the Delaware Destroyers, his music is 
still of his own choosing, every album has made a 
profit, the touring is still a blast, and he has enough 
free time to wander through his own particular por- 
tion of the American dream ry 
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It’s easy. Here’s how | did it. 


YOU T00 
CAN BE A 
RECORDING 
STAR! 


Article by John Trubee 


‘Alan Peck 


cause he’s blind. This ludicrous line 

was invented out of sheer boredom 
and homicidal frustration as | labored as 
a cashier in a convenience store in 
Princeton, New Jersey, in 1975. I'd scrib- 
ble some poems and weird phrases on a 
legal pad to vent my seething anguish. 
Writing on the job was a kind of self- 
invented therapy to prevent the onset of 
mental illness due to occupational stress 
and severe teenage alienation. 

In late spring of 1976, | bought one of 
those horrible sleazy tabloids you find in 
supermarkets by the check-out stand. 1 
had to keep up on my UFO sightings and 
mass hatchet murders. 

In the back pages of the Midnight Globe 
(not the National Enquirer, as erro- 
neously reported elsewhere—was it 
Time?), | scanned the geeky little ads and 
saw: “Cowrite on a 50-50 basis, earn 
$20,000 royalties, send your song/poems 
to. . ." some outfit in Nashville, Tennes- 
see. | thought to myself: wouldn't it be 
fun to send these people the most ridic- 
ulous, stupid, vile, obscene, retarded lyr- 
ics to see their response? 

In five minutes of stream of conscious- 
ness (or unconsciousness ), | hammered 
out the following: 


S tevie Wonder’s penis is erect be- 





Peace & Love 


1 got high last night on LSD 

My mind was beautiful, and | was free 

Warts loved my nipples because they are 
pink 

Vomit on me, baby 

Yeah Yeah Yeah. 


Stevie Wonder’s penis is erect because 
he’s blind 

It’s erect because he’s blind, it’s erect 
because he's blind 

Stevie Wonder's penis is erect because 
he’s blind 

It’s erect because he is blind. 
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Let's make love under the stars and 
watch for UFOs 

And if litle baby martians come out of 
the UFOs 

You can fuck them 

Yeah Yeah Yeah. 


The zebra spilled its plastinia on bemis 

And the gelatin fingers oozed electric 
marbles 

Ramona’s titties died in hell 

And the Nazis want to kill everyone. 


Stevie Wonder’s penis is erect because 
he’s blind. . . etc. 


| wanted to get an emotional letter from 
the jerks in Nashville. | wanted them to 
tell me | was crazy. | wanted them to 
curse me out in writing so | could show 
all my friends. 

| got something better. 

After | sent my idiotic lyrics to these 
scammers in Nashville, they sent me back 
a letter, which began: 

Dear John, 

We have just received your lyrics and 
think they are very worthy of being re- 
corded with the full Nashville Sound Pro- 
duction, . . . 1am enclosing a contract of 
acceptance, please sign and return along 
with $79.95 to cover the cost for each 
song to be completed . 

Aha! They wanted my money. | knew 
it! But if | sent them the money, they 
would send me a tape and a record of 
my lyrics set to music. Although $79.95 
isa lot, | signed the “contract of accept- 
ance” and mailed it with a check. Several 
weeks later | received a 7-inch, 45 RPM 
record that had a label and grooves only 
‘on one side. Typed on the white label 
was Peace & Love (John Trubee—Will 
Gentry). | immediately rushed upstairs 
and put this little gem on the turntable 
for a listen. Over the lamest, most mini- 
mal country track was some country hack 
singing the lyrics | wrote. | was stunned. 








They did change one line, though— 
they excised all mention of Stevie Won- 
der and had the singer croon repeatedly 
“A blind man” instead. No complaints 
here. 

Also enclosed with the disc (actually 
an acetate) was a photograph of Ramsey 
Kearney, the guy who sang the damned 
thing. Wearing a butterfly-print polyester 
shirt, Ramsey looked like the perfect man 
to sing these demented lyrics. 

Several weeks later, Nashville sent a 
teeny 3-inch reel tape of the song in ex- 
treme stereo—one channel had only the 
prerecorded rhythm track while the other 
channel featured Ramsey singing those 
idiot lyrics with a little slap-back echo 
thrown in, 

For years | had recorded hours of tapes 
of my teenage band, prank phone calls, 
studio demo tapes, synthesizer blurbles, 
and various recordings of an unusual na- 
ture. | wanted all this hard work to be 
heard, and | loved distributing my tapes 
simply to annoy people and sometimes 
even to enlighten or entertain them. | am 
‘a music fanatic, a recording fanatic, and 
I needed to get this material out. It was 
my response to a world that seems al- 
ways to have told me that | am small and 
worthless. Putting out music for the hell 
of it was my way of giving the finger to a 
universe indifferent to my existence. 

In December 1982, | received a call at 
work from Ron Stringer, guitarist for the 
Fibonaccis, an L.A. art band. Earlier that 
year at a gig at Al's Bar, | had given him 
a John Trubee sampler cassette, which 
contained my Nashville prank song, 
“Peace & Love.” Ron evidently played 
the tape for record producer Craig Leon, 
who was helping the Fibonaccis release 
their song “Tumors” on vinyl. Craig liked 
“Peace & Love” so much that he wanted 
to release it as a 45. 

Craig managed to have the record 
pressed by Enigma, who | had never even 
heard of. | got 50 free promo copies of 








John Trubee (center, with poster) 


the record. We didn’t discuss any specific 
deal, Any sort of greed, bitchery, money 
hassles, or small-minded haggling might 
have discouraged Enigma from market- 
ing my record. | felt that they were doing 
me a favor by bothering to press it and 
give me some free copies. 

When I drove to Torrance one night 
after work to pick up the 50 copies of my 
beautiful record, some guy from Green- 
world came up to me and, referring to 
the 250 copies they had pressed, said, 
“We already invested $20 in this record, 
and we don’t wantto have anything more 
to do with it.” Great. | spent years of my 
life playing music, studying music, using 
all my spare moments working on my 
music to agonizingly drag it into the world 
to give to people, and I still get the callous 
snub from the typical idiot in the music 
business. 

The records were in plain white sleeves 
and had blank white labels. For $16 | had 
four rubber stamps made at a stationery 
store'so | could stamp each record wi 
the pertinent information. | also bought 
several hundred plastic record sleeves 
from a local Licorice Pizza and designed 
and photocopied my own little cover to 
insert along with the record. 

With my original 50 copies, | did an 
extensive mailing to Dr. Demento and 
various radio stations, not expecting any 
response whatsoever. 

sent a copy to Los Angeles TV vam- 
piress Elvira, a.k.a, Cassandra Peterson, 
who at the time hosted a show at pro- 
gressive radio station KROQ-FM in Pas- 
adena. She sent a postcard explaining that 
she'd attempt to play the record on her 
show, but she wasn't sure she would be 
able to due to the offensive lyric content. 
| basically shrugged it off, put her post 
card in my files, and forgot about it. 

That Sunday, Zoogz Rift, whose band 
| played bass in, called and told me to 
turn on KROQ quick. | did, and sure 
enough, they were playing my song. Oh 
boy! The enlightened and godlike Djs at 
KROQ thereafter regularly played it. 

Enigma repressed the record, adding it 
to their catalogue and christening it with 
the new moniker “A Blind Man’s Penis,” 
even designing a groovy little label for it. 
Matt Groening devoted his entire Sound 
Mix column in the Reader, a weekly Los 
Angeles tabloid, to the convoluted story 
of how “A Blind Man’s Penis” came into 
lence. 

I'm currently working on my second 
Enigma LP with my band, the Ugly Jani- 
tors of America. You, too, ter Com- 
poser/Musician, can put out records if you 
bother to go to the trouble of sending ob- 
scene lyrics and suicide notes through the 
U.S. Postal Service, as | did. The obsolete 
and reactionary machinery of the music 
industry needs the irreverent pranks of 
ugly outsiders if it’s to survive its rapidly 
calcifying descent into hermetically 
sealed grayness and keep alive a spark of 
that rebellious, independent, antiesta- 
blishment spirit of rock ‘n' roll! ry 
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COMPACT DISC QUALITY 
OUT OF 
THE LIVING ROOM. 


Ah, the comforts of home. They’re tough to Asa result, AC bias noi 
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things like your compact disc player. the dynamic range of XL- 
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